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I DEDICATE TO 
You, My Dear 
THIS BOOK 


Seat iw made to st. Nicholas fan ba 
permission to use “The Thring, the Borough Presi-_ 
dent; and the Butcher’s Boy,” and “The Thring, 
2 the Curator’s Son, and the Upstairs Dungeon.” 


ET’S build a boat from a Happy Smile, 
And a sail of dreams we will weave,— 
And we'll spread away, oh, many a mile, 
To that wondersome spot and elfland isle, 
The land of the Make-Believe. 


We'll build our house from a Golden Thought, 
We'll dine on Ambrosian Wishes, 

In the land where a frown cannot be bought, 
And, instead of beasties and fish, are caught 
Great flocks of laughs and kisses. 


And this little book will be our guide 

As we sail o’er the S’posing Sea,— 

And you will rule when we’ve done our ride 
And are safe ensconced on the Make-Believe side 
Where I will your vassal be. 
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Oh, the Thrings, the Thrings 

Are accused of things ; 
A Thring couldn’t possibly do. 

They are blamed for magic! 

And isn’t it tragic? 

They can make no more magic than you! 


They will steal, of course, 

A good meal, of course, 

A goat, or a bag of treasure; 

Though these things they achieve, 

I would have you believe, 

Not: from malice, but just for pleasure. 


Oh, the Thrings, the Thrings 

Are accused of things 

That no Thring should probably do. 

It’s so tearfully sad 

They’re so fearfully bad— 

For most things they’re accused of are true! 


THE THRING, 
THE BOROUGH PRESIDENT, 
AND THE BUTCHER’S BOY 


DNGHO/ IRAN Y years ago, so long a time that I for one 
WIANYANI| do not believe there is anybody alive to-day 
who ever visited it, there was a little village 

- high up on a mountain where everybody 
was contented, from the Borough President down to 
the littlest child. 

Every morning the men and the boys who were big 
enough went out to tend to the herds of goats, except 
the butcher and the butcher’s boy, the baker, the man- 
ager of the general store, and the Borough President, 
of course. The mothers and older girls stayed home 
to tend to the churning, the cooking, the sewing, and 
all that sort of thing,—and sometimes to gossip,— 
while the little children who weren’t at singing-school 
or dancing-class played all day in the sun. 

Now for so many years this happy village had lived 
the same contented life that only the oldest inhabitant 
remembered the time that the Thrings came down 
from the deep wood on the very top of the mountain, 
shut all the people in their houses at night, stole all the 

It 
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treasure from the Town Hall, and drove the herds of 
goats up to their wood. That was a bad time for the 
village, and it took many years for the inhabitants to 
get new goats and to replenish their treasure. 

But it had all happened so long ago that I’m sorry to 
say the little boys would sometimes laugh at the oldest 
inhabitant when he spoke of it, and even the older peo- - 
ple would occasionally wag their heads and wink at 
one another during the telling. Yet no one cared to 
try to locate the place where the Thrings were sup- 
posed to have hidden the treasure, for they argued if 
there really were such things as Thrings, they were 
well enough let alone. And no wonder! because, ac- 
cording to the oldest inhabitant, the Thrings were a 
very desperate little people, with sharp eyes, long 
beards, long noses, and very long, hairy arms; and 
though they were only three feet high, they were very, 
very strong and not at all the sort one would care to 
meet in a dark wood. 

The only person in the happy village who was wor- 
ried at all was the Borough President, and he would 
often call the oldest inhabitant to his palace (for like 
all Borough Presidents he was very rich) and ask all 
sorts of questions about the strength and the number 
of the Thrings. And the oldest inhabitant would an- 
swer the questions and perhaps make the Thrings out 
to be worse than they really were, because he was 
proud of being the only one who could tell anything 
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about them. And the Borough President would nod 
his head and wrinkle his brow and look very worried 
indeed ; for though he would be very sorry if the little 
people drove off the goats, yet he kept no goats him- 
self; but he did have bags of treasure, all carefully 
hidden under the coal in his cellar. Often and often, 
in the dark of night, he would put on his slippers and 
dressing-gown, would take his candle, trudge down the 
cellar stairs, shovel away the coal, and sit on the floor 
admiring his treasure, until the dawn coming through 
the little grating warned him it was time to cover it 
up again. Then he would waddle as noiselessly as 
possible up to bed and pretend that he had never left 
it all night. Once the cook met him just as he reached 
the second landing, and he, blushing furiously, but 
with a great show as if it were nothing unusual for 
him to be up at that time of the day, said, “I just 
remembered that I didn’t put the cat out last night.” 
And once his beautiful little daughter, whom he loved 
even more than his treasure, said at the breakfast- 
table, “Your Honor,—” even beautiful daughters call 
Borough Presidents “Your Honor,”—“Your Honor,” 
said she, “didn’t I hear you up and about at a late hour 
last night?” “Pish, tush!” says His Honor; “little 
girls should be seen, but not listen. Put such frivo- 
lous thoughts out of your head this instant!” And she, 
being an obedient daughter, at once extinguished such 
thoughts. 
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Now there came a lovely afternoon in June when 
the daisies were bursting into flower and the song- 
birds were caroling overhead or scolding their young 
ones because they were fooling over their flying les- 
sons. All the children who weren’t at singing-school 
or dancing-class were scampering over the meadow, 
playing ring-around-a-rosy or chasing the yellow and 
blue butterflies, when suddenly, over the top of the 
hill, who should appear but the strangest little old 
man! His face was all pushed together in fine little 
wrinkles, like a pin-seal pocketbook. On his head was 
a brown, high-peaked cap, and a long brown cape hung 
from his shoulders to the ground. On his feet were 
big brogues with nails in the bottom, and he marched 
with a long, knotted-wood staff. He had the sharpest 
beady-beady eyes peering out under shaggy eyebrows, 
which spread like wings from either side of his great 
long nose, and his gray beard hung down to the 
ground, and so did his arms, which were covered with 
hair, like the monkey in the Zoo—in fact, like any 
monkey. 

I don’t suppose any children were ever quite so 
scared as the little children of the happy village at the 
appearance of this monstrous little man. And the little 
boys, who a moment before had been boasting to the 
little girls that they weren’t afraid of lions or tigers 
or bears or anything, were, I’m sorry to say, the first 
ones to reach their mother’s door-steps. But on came 


ee 
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the strange little man. And when the mothers and big 
sisters heard the children’s story, I can tell you they 
lost no time in shooing their young ones inside and 
locking doors and windows and hiding under the beds 
with their aprons over their heads. 

When the monstrous little man came to the 
square not a soul was to be seen, so he sat down 
on the bottom step of the town hall and let his feet 
swing. 

Now the butcher’s boy, who was a bold lad, instead 
of hiding under a bed, skipped around by the back 
yards and came to the rear door of the Borough Presi- 
dent’s Palace. 

“We won’t be taking any to-day,” says the cook, 
when she saw who was there. . 

“And I haven’t any for you,” says the butcher’s 
boy. “I came to see the Borough President.” 

“And what would you be doing, speaking to the 
Borough President and you only a butcher’s boy?” 
says the cook. 

“Be that as it may,” says he, “the Borough Presi- 
dent I must see.”’ 

And he spoke so earnestly that the cook finally let 
him in, and led him to the great hall where the Bor- 
ough President, the baker, the butcher, the manager of 
the general store, and the oldest inhabitant were sit- 
ting about over coffee and muffins and talking of this 
and that. 
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“Be off out of this,” said the butcher, when he saw 
him; “you’re a bold young rascal to be coming into 
His Honor’s presence with no invitation to do so.” 

But His Honor said, “Let the boy have his 
Say. 4 

“Well then,” says the butcher’s boy, “there’s a mon- 
strous little man with a thousand wrinkles on him and 
a long nose and a long beard and unconscionable long 
arms sitting this minute on the bottom step of the town 
hall, and him scaring all the women and children so 
that they’ve locked themselves in the houses.” 

“What nonsense is this?” cries the Borough Presi- 
dent, turning pale. 

But the oldest inhabitant hobbled over to the front 
window, and says he, wagging his head and his eyes 
popping out, “Sure enough, it’s a Thring! I mind 
them well.” 

Then there was consternation, and a great deal of 
whispering. 

Finally, it was decided that some one must go and 
find out what it was the Thring was after, but no one 
cared to volunteer on a matter that might turn out any 
which way. Then, to the amazement of all, the bold 
butcher’s boy spoke out: ‘And I'll go,” says he, “to 
find out what sort of a bargain the monstrous little 
man has to ask.” 

At that, the butcher began to protest that his boy 
was the best he’d ever had and what would he do if 
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harm should come to him. Which surprised the 
butcher’s boy, for few enough good words about him- 
self had he ever heard from the butcher. “In that 
case, perhaps you'd rather go out there yourself,” says 
the Borough President. Well, no, the butcher thought 
that if the boy really wanted to go, perhaps that would 
be best, and all the others agreed. 

So out goes the butcher’s boy, as bold as life, and 
walking right up to the Thring, who never moved ex- 
cept to swing his legs, stands there and talks and 
listens for no less than twenty-three minutes by the 
town clock. Then back he comes. 

“The monstrous little man,” says he, “will have five 
fat goats to-day, and no less; and you'll stay indoors 
until he’s driven them up to the edge of the dark wood 
on the top of the mountain. Otherwise, he’ll bring 
down all the Thrings, and will have all of the herds of 
goats and the treasure as well.” 

It didn’t take the time of a fly lighting on a piece 
of sugar for them to decide what to do; so off goes the 
butcher’s boy to the fields for the five goats. And I 
can tell you he got them from the men quick enough, 
though they stayed where they were in the fields, 
hiding behind a stone or a stump. 

Not a word says the Thring when the boy brought 
five fat goats; but hopping down from the step, he 
waves his knotted-wood staff, and off he marches, 
driving the goats ahead of him across the square, 
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down the street, through the fields, over the hill, and 
up the mountain, till he was lost to view at the edge of 
the dark wood. 

Then the men came back from the fields, the women 
and little children came out of the houses, the school- 
mistresses let out the dancing-class and the singing- 
school, and the Borough President came out of the 
palace, followed by the baker, the butcher, the manager 
of the general store, the oldest inhabitant, and the 
cook. And there was plenty of talk, to be sure, and 
many questions asked of the butcher’s boy, who was 
made quite a hero of. But he, being a modest lad, 
would only say, “The monstrous little man was civil 
enough, but had little to say.” 

“Tt’s not so bad but what it might be worse,” said 
the Borough President, looking relieved, and every one 
agreed with him, except those who had lost their goats. 

So things went on again as usual in the happy vil- 
lage, except that one man was always stationed up in 
the clock-tower of the town hall, who never took his 
telescope from his eye and sat all day watching the 
edge of the dark wood on the mountain top. 

Then, one hot afternoon in August, with the bees 
humming over the clover and the robins and sparrows 
splashing and shaking themselves in the little bath- 
tubs left between the cobbles by the last night’s rain, 
the lazy air was shattered by the sound of the big bell 
in the town-hall tower, which was the signal decided 
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on if the Thring should again visit the village. And 
what a scampering there was! This time, the men and 
boys who were tending the herds came running helter- 
skelter down the streets and locked themselves in with 
the rest, letting the goats wander where they would. 
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Over the hill, through the field, up the street, and 
across the square stumped the Thring, and sat down on 
the bottom step of the town hall and let his feet swing. 
And out came the butcher’s boy from the palace of the 
Borough President,—where he had immediately been 
summoned when the great bell rang,—and walked 
right up to the monstrous little man who never moved 
except to swing his legs. But this time, after twenty- 
three minutes’ talk, the boy walked straight away to 
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the fields and brought back ten goats—for the Bor- 
ough President told him he’d best use his own judg- 
ment and not stand quibbling or come back until he’d 
done just whatever that monstrous little man had to 
tell him. 

So the Thring hops off his step and off he marches, 
driving the ten goats ahead of him, until he was lost 
to view at the edge of the dark wood. 

Then out came all the people from their houses and 
gathered about the butcher’s boy, who said, “The 
monstrous little mar was polite enough, but had little 
to say.” 

And the Borough President said, “Nothing’s so 
bad, but it might be worse,” and all the people agreed 
with him, except those who had lost their goats, and 
they weren’t so sure about that. 

Then came a cool day in October, with the smell of 
the fruit in the air and this and that kind of bird 
gathering together in groups and talking among them- 
selves in very loud bird-talk about the trip they were 
going to take south that winter. And suddenly the big 
bell in the town-hall tower boomed out again, and of 
course every one knew what that meant, and into their 
houses they scampered. 

This time, the Borough President called the 
butcher’s boy to him and patted him on the head. 
“Go and find out what the Thring wants,” says he, 
“there’s a good chap; and don’t stand quibbling; give 
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him all the goats he wants, and here’s a farthing for 
your trouble. Now be off with you! There’s a boy, 
if you like,” says the Borough President, to the oldest 
inhabitant, rubbing his hands and smiling. “He'll 
grow to be a man; and who knows, some day maybe 
a butcher he’ll be himself.” 

Then they all sat down to wait; but not for long. 
Suddenly the knocker on the front door of the palace 
began to bang, and the oldest inhabitant peered 
through the curtain, and there stood the butcher’s 
boy; and off beyond, on the bottom step of the town 
hall, the Thring, swinging his legs and staring straight 
before him with his beady-beady eyes. So they let 
the boy in. 

“How’s this?” scowled the Borough President; 
“away to the fields and fetch that monstrous little 
man all the goats he wants.” 

“Oh, but he wants no goats this trip,’ says the 
butcher’s boy. 

“No goats? Wha-wha-what d-d-does he w-want?” 
stammers the Borough President, getting pink in the 
ears. 

“Two bags of treasure, the size that could be car- 
ried in his two hands; and not from the town hall 
either, but the best Your Honor has in the palace; and 
if it’s not brought him at once, he’ll bring down all 
the Thrings, and will have all the herds of goats and 
the town-hall treasure and Your Honor’s, and maybe 
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the littlest child into the bargain!” says the butcher’s 
boy, all in one breath. 

“So ho!” cries the Borough President, “he’ll have 
my treasure, will he? He will not! Goats if he likes, 
all of them. But my treasure is mine, and that’s 
that!’ 

“He gave me only five minutes to get back with the 
two bags,” says the butcher’s boy. 

Then there was argument and persuasion a-plenty 
by the butcher, the baker, the manager of the general 
store, and the cook, while the oldest inhabitant tried 
to tell what happened ever so many years ago, 
“when ” But they put a pillow over his head so 
he couldn’t go on. Finally the Borough President, 
turning very purple, gave in, and said he’d get the 
two bags of treasure if everyone there would turn 
their backs and stuff their ears. Then he tiptoed out, 
and down the cellar stairs, and into the coal-bin, and 
back again with the two bags, so quietly that no one 
knew which way he had gone to get the treasure. 
And off went the butcher’s boy straight to the mon- 
strous little man, who took the bags and saying, “His 
Honor is very light with his treasure; [ll call again,” 
tramped off and was soon lost to view. 

Now when the people had come out and heard all 
about this, they looked more contented and _ said, 
“Things aren’t so bad but what they might be worse.” 
But the Borough President was very angry indeed 
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and said nothing could ever be as bad as what had 
happened to him, and that anybody who could get 
back his treasure and find a way to keep those Thrings 
in their place so they wouldn’t be bothering honest 
folk any more was more than welcome to have the 
two bags for himself and his beautiful daughter in 
marriage, as well as the west wing of the palace to live 
in, so long as he’d be quiet after nine o’clock at night 
and not quarrel with his wife. 

Well, when the butcher’s boy heard that, he made 
up his mind at once what he would do, for he loved 
the Borough President’s daughter very much, though 
he had never told her so. And she, the minx, would 
run to the window over the kitchen whenever she 
heard him delivering the meat, and watch until he 
was out of sight. And he never knew that, any more 
than her father or the cook knew it, and you may be 
sure they knew nothing of it at all. 

So the butcher’s boy bought a loaf of bread with 
his farthing, which he put in one pocket, and cut off 
a large slice of meat, while the butcher’s back was 
turned, which he put in his other pocket. Then, 
sticking a butcher-knife in his belt and taking with 
him a long coil of rope, he waited for night to come. 

When every one had gone to bed, out starts this bold 
boy, through the field, over the hill, and up the 
mountain to the edge of the dark wood. And there 
he stopped, for no sensible person would try to walk 
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through a dark wood on a dark night when they 
couldn’t see their hands before their faces, let alone 
knowing where next to put their foot. And being 
a good boy, with no cares except that of hunting the 
treasure, he slept soundly and only woke up when 
the sun first peeped over the far-away hills. Then, 
after making a meal out of the bread and meat in his 
pocket, off he starts into the dark wood, peering this 
way and that. And finally he thought he heard a 
trumpet calling the same note over and over again, 
and at the same time he saw a faint light ahead and 
pushed on very, very carefully until he came to a 
small clearing. And there, what should he see fast 
asleep in front of a cave in the rocks but the same 
monstrous little man who had paid the visits to the 
village, and the trumpet, which had sounded louder 
and louder as he approached, turned out to be nothing 
but the snoring of him. 

The butcher’s boy looked this way and that, but 
not a sign of other little men could he see. And 
looking again, he was surprised to see only one pan, 
and one cup, and one fork. ‘‘Well,” says he, “the 
other Thrings must live elsewhere, and perhaps this is 
their king, and him I shall catch.” So stealing around 
the clearing with as little noise as possible, he came 
behind the monstrous little man, and ever so carefully 
began passing the rope under his body and around 
it, And the Thring slept on, 
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And after that, the butcher’s boy tied the rope 
around and around the legs of the Thring. And 
after that, he tied the rope into a tight knot, and the 
Thring woke up. 

Then there was a howdy-do! The monstrous little 
man rolled and tried to kick and made horrible faces 
and bellowed in terrible rage. But he couldn’t loosen 
himself. Then he began to cry, and to implore, and 
begged to be loosened from the rope. But the 
butcher’s boy would not do that unless he would 
promise thus and so. And what must he promise? 
the Thring wanted to know. So the butcher’s boy told 
him how he must give back the two bags of treasure, 
and that a way must be found to keep the other 
Thrings in place, so that they wouldn’t be bothering 
the honest folk of the village any more; otherwise, 
he would not be loosened. 

Then the monstrous little man gave a queer sort 
of a chuckle out of his long beard and asked did 
the butcher’s boy know how many Thrings there 
were? Well no, the butcher’s boy could n’t say, but 
from what the oldest inhabitant told, he supposed 
there were hundreds. 

“One!” chuckles the monstrous little man. 

“What!” exclaimed the butcher’s boy, very much 
surprised. 

“Me!’ chuckles the monstrous little man. “And 
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I’m very lonesome,” he added, with a sigh; “and 
please take off the ropes.” 

“Oh no, not yet!’ says the butcher’s boy. “First 
tell me why, if you’re lonesome, you don’t live in 
the village like decent folk, instead of alone in a cave, 
and you thieving goats and treasure and the like.” 

“Long years ago,” began the Thring, “before all 
my brothers and cousins were swallowed up in the 
earthquake, we used to think it no harm to scare 
the folk in the village, and at the same time make free 
with their goats and treasure. But after they were all 
gone, there was no fun in it.” 

“Then why did you begin it again, all by yourself, 
too?” says the butcher’s boy. 

“But I’m telling you,” says the Thring, “how lone- 
some I was, and I wanted to look on the people of 
the village, and perhaps pass the time of day, though 
it’s so long I’ve been alone that I have little talk. And 
every one ran away, except you, who are bold, so I 
made an excuse to come again. Please take off the 
ropes.” 

“That will wait,’ says the butcher’s boy. “Now 
tell me, if I take you back to live among the decent 
folk of the village, think you, can you mind yourself 
as a respectable person does and sometimes listen to 
what the Borough President says?” 

“Could I do that?” cries the Thring with delight. 
“Well then, I could.” 
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So the butcher’s boy took off the ropes, first making 
the monstrous little man promise to say nothing 
about there being no other Thrings until he was well 
married to the daughter of the Borough President. 
Then the Thring led him first into the cave, where 
there was untold treasure piled high, not to mention 
the two bags that the Borough President had kept 
hid under the coal. And then he led through a stretch 
of the dark wood until they came to a great field in 
which hundreds of goats were grazing. “These will 
be yours for your boldness and kindness,” says the 
Thring to the boy. 

A little later, the man who was watching with the 
telescope to his eye on the tower of the town hall was 
amazed to see a host of something emerging from 
the dark wood. “They’re coming!” he cried. ‘The 
Thrings are coming in a body!” And he was about 
to ring the great bell to warn the people into their 
houses. But first he looked again. And what was 
this? Not Thrings at all, but hundreds of fat goats. 
But then there came the Thrings behind them! Yes! 
There was the monstrous little man, walking arm 
in arm with— The man on the tower rubbed his eyes 
and dusted his telescope and looked again. There 
was no doubt about it, the monstrous little man 
was walking arm in arm with the butcher’s boy! 

This very strange-looking pair marched right up 
to the town hall and sat on the bottom step, where 
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the monstrous little man swung his legs, but the 
butcher’s boy, who had longer legs, could touch. And 
they were very tired. 

And every one in the village, for they hadn’t run 
away this time, stood around in a wide circle, with 
the Borough President in the center, and the butcher 


and baker on one side, and the manager of the general 
store and the oldest inhabitant on the other. 

Then the Borough President stepped forward, and, 
bowing politely (for he was still afraid of the 
Thrings), said, “And to what are we indebted for 
your Worship’s visit this time?” 

But the Thring just rolled his eyes and nodded 
towards the butcher’s boy, who hopped off the step 
and addressed the Borough President thus: ‘Your 
Honor offered the hand of your daughter and the two 
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bags of gold here, and the flat in the west wing of 
the palace to the one who would make the Thrings 
behave. Iam that one. Let us begin.” 

Then the Borough President grew very angry, 
for he had no wish to have his beautiful daughter 
married to a mere butcher’s boy. But the Borough 
President’s daughter blushed very prettily indeed. 

“What proof have I,” he shouted, “that the rest 
of the Thrings will not be upon us, taking our goats 
and our treasure, and maybe the littlest child, any 
day at all?” 

“IT have the monstrous little man here, for a 
hostage,” says the butcher’s boy; “and I brought back 
the goats and twenty times more, and the two bags of 
treasure for proof.” 

“Then that’s not proof enough for me!” shouts 
the Borough President. 

“Oh well, then,” says the butcher’s boy, looking 
sad, but with a side wink to the monstrous little man, 
“Jet us go back and bring all the Thrings, as was 
spoken of.” 

Then there was a crying out, and a calling of the 
Borough President a mean man, and a close-fisted 
tyrant, and I don’t know what all, so that he had no 
choice but to do as the butcher’s boy demanded. 

And if he was put out over it, he looked grand 
enough in his magnificent robes as he gave the bride 
away. And the butcher’s boy was very handsome as 
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he stood at the altar in an entirely new suit of clothes, 
bought at the general store with one of the bags of — 
treasure, and beside him, as curious a best-man as 
wedding-party ever saw, stood the Thring, with his 
long beard tied up off the ground by a pretty blue 
ribbon, and the first smile, I suppose, mortal ever saw 
on the face of a Thring. 


A while after, when the happy village was settled 
down again, happier than ever, and the Borough 
President had found out that the butcher’s boy was 
not a bad sort at all, they became great friends. So 
one evening, as they sat on the stoop of the palace 
smoking their pipes, the butcher’s boy told the Borough 
President the whole story of how he found the Thring 
and how there was only one of them and of the 
vast store of treasure in the cave. ‘‘Hum,” says the 
Borough President, ‘“‘chum-m-m, maybe it’s as well for 
the people if they think there are more Thrings, by way 
of making them behave themselves. They’re well 
enough off as it is, always piling up more treasure and 
more goats than could be of use, and they always hav- 
ing a notion for fat little kids, themselves. Where do 
you say is the treasure?” 

Well, the butcher’s boy couldn’t say just where, 
and as there was enough and plenty for every one as 


it was, I don’t know I’m sure if he ever did go back 
for it. 
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And so the happy village grew more prosperous and 
happier year on end; and the happiest among them 
all was the monstrous little man they called a Thring, 
and no time so happy as when the old fraud was 
allowed to sing queer little songs and play with the 
pink toes of the littlest child of the Borough President’s 
daughter and the butcher’s boy. And if there was any 
one not quite happy in the village, it was the oldest 
inhabitant, on account of no one listening to his stories 
about the Thrings any more—though sometimes the 
Borough President would grumble because he couldn’t 
find the treasure, until his daughter would jump up 
and kiss him on the shiny part of his head and call 
him the dearest old “Your Honor” daughter ever had! 


Up in the hills, where the mountain brooks spring, 
It’s likely you’ll find the abode of the Thring. 

But, if you can’t find it, I’m sure I don’t know 

Just where you would look, or just how you would go. 


A most amazing song to sing, 

Is one I heard, sung by a Thring: 

“T’ll steal their goats,” is what he sang, 

“And in the night, their doors I’ll bang. 

“T’ll dare ’em! 

“T’ll scare ’em! 

“They'll beg me to spare ’em! 

“And then I’ll run back to my gang!” 
He sang— 

(And then he ran back to his gang.) 


THE THRING, 
THE ROBBER BARON, 
AND THE LACUNA 


G97, fJ AY BE you’ve heard of the old Thring—he 

VAAN] who used to come down from the dark 

: W\] wood on top of the mountain and scare the 

~ folk in the happy village—he who connived 

with the butcher’s boy and afterwards became nurse 

for the Borough President’s littlest grandchild. Oh, 
well, it’s an old story, so never mind. 

He was contented, this old Thring, what with 
amusing himself with the ideas and the toes on either 
end of the wee child. But there were days when he 
would wish to be away, wandering, and this spring 
day I’m telling of was one of them. 

There was a purple mountain that rose from the far 
end of the valley, so high that most of the time it had 
its head in the clouds; and towards this tall mountain 
the Thring set out, singing as he went. The people 
of the village looked curiously after him as he trudged 
through the street, over the hill, down into the long 
valley, and out of sight. Finally, after two or three 


hours, as he was wandering along the side of the 
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mountain, he chanced on the mouth of a cave. Now 
caves weren’t enough of a rarity in this particular 
district to cause comment, but at this one the Thring 
stopped short. For his sharp beady eyes had been 
arrested by the condition of the grass about the 
entrance. It had been beaten down by many coming 
‘and going feet. The Thring stood very still—not a 
sound could he hear but the twittering of some birds 
busy about the building of their new houses, and the 
babble of a small stream nearby. 

“This,” said he to himself, “will bear looking into.” 

So, cautiously creeping up to the entrance, he looked 
in. At first he saw nothing but blackness, which was 
natural enough, for his eyes had been dancing in the 
bright sunlight. But then he went in, and after a 
little he became accustomed to the light. And he was 
astonished ! 

It was a huge cave, and in it seemed to be every 
sort of thing man could invent, dig out of the ground, 
take off an animal, weave out of thread, or carve 
from a tree. Magnificent rugs lay over the bumpy 
floor. Beautiful tapestries and other works of art 
hung about the lofty walls. Rich furs and handsome 
brocades were thrown carelessly over exquisitely 
carved couches and chairs. Jewels beyond price 
sparkled in corners, and gold and silver coins fairly 
spilled out of wonderfully engraved chests. It was 
an amazing sight to meet with, and nobody was home. 
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Now the littlest child, back at the Borough Presi- 
dent’s palace, was all the treasure the Thring could 
wish for, but nevertheless, here was delight for the 
eye and rare amusement, in picking up this kind of 
a thing or patting that; so the hours flew by, without 
his noticing. Dusk was creeping on when suddenly 
a faraway sound struck his ear. 

Plop, plop, plop, plop, came the sound, faintly. What 
could it be? Then louder: Thump, Thump, Thump, 
Thump. Ah, yes, of course, it was the sound of 
marching feet! ‘Well,’ thought the Thring, “too 
late to get out now—if I hide, and whoever-they-are 
find me, it may make it worse. I’d better face them 
boldly.” 

THUMP, THUMP, THUMP, THUMP—and a 
dark shadow appeared at the mouth of the cave. “Ho, 
men—lights!’’ bellowed a deep voice. At once fifty 
torches blazed out, and in marched a Robber Baron, 
very fierce to behold, followed by his robber band, 
who were no less fierce looking than he—huge, black- 
bearded, scowling men, armed to the teeth. 

But the Robber Baron and the robber band came to 
a sudden terrified halt! For here in the center of the 
cave, his feet spread apart, his long hairy arms clasped 
behind his back, his astonishingly long nose thrust 
forward, his beady, ,beady eyes glaring steadily at 
‘them from under shaggy eyebrows, stood this mon- 
strous little man of the long brown cape and the cap 
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that went up ina peak. Oh, they knew what that must 
be, though none of them had ever actually seen a 
Thring before—and they were scared! 

The Robber Baron was the first to regain his 
presence of mind. “Beg pardon, I’m sure,” said he, 
tipping his hat politely. “I trust you will accept my 
assurance that our absence was unpremeditated. Had 


we known that we were to receive the honor of a call, 
we certainly would have returned before this. I hope 
you are not put out—no offense intended, I assure 
you.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” answered the Thring, “‘T’ve 
been occupying my time studying your engaging 
exhibition.” 

“Oh, those!’ said the Robber Baron wearily, “take 
some, do.” 


“No, thanks,” said the Thring. 
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“Not really? How very odd!’ exclaimed the 
Robber Baron. “You know we pride ourselves on 
having at least a sample of everything obtainable.” 

“You've certainly been very thorough,” said the 
Thring. “There was a time when I did small jobs in 
goats and bags of treasure myself, but of course a 
and he threw out his hands in such a way as to show 
that he’d never acquired anything approaching the 
gorgeous objects about him. ‘“How’s business?” he 
asked. 

“Business after pleasure,” cried the Robber Baron 
jovially, deciding that the Thring meant no harm to 
him or his band. “First a bite to eat! There’s not a 
robber band in three hundred and forty three miles 
can boast such a chef as mine. What say you to a 
snack of venison, a turkey, a partridge, a duck, a 
guinea hen, a wild boar—or name your favorite dish!” 

“Thanks, I will,” said the Thring, who being small 
had an appetite to match, “kindly prepare for me a 
bean.” 

After the meal, as the robber band sat or lay about 
the great roaring log fire which caused the diamonds 
to sparkle and the sapphires and rubies in the far 
corners to glisten and glint like the eyes of wild 
animals in the dark, and the tall shadows to flit about 
and creep up the walls as if they were living things, 
the Robber Baron turned to his guest, and said, 
“Before dinner, you asked me a question, I believe?” 
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“Oh, yes,” said the Thring, ““How’s business?” 

“If you refer to my profession,” answered the 
Robber Baron, “‘it’s distressing—it has become a sore 
trial to me.” 

“Too dangerous?” inquired the Thring. 

“Too dull,” replied the Robber Baron. “It was sport 
enough when there was anything new to rob. And 
even then, for a while it wasn’t so bad. But about 
seven years ago, we found we had at last collected 
every kind of thing robbable—why, we even kidnapped 
a baby!” 

“That, I should say, was going a bit too far 
claimed the Thring who was fond of babies. 

“Oh, we put it back again,” said the Robber Baron. 
“Tn fact we put everything back that we could. When 
we had obtained everything obtainable, we com- 
menced to un-rob.” 

“Un-rob?” queried the Thring. 

“Un-rob,” said the Robber Baron. “When you 
rob a person you take something away from him, don’t 
your Well then, when you un-rob a person you put 
it back again. You see? So. KH 

“Hold on!” cried the Thring. “There seems to be 
enough in this cave that was never put back!” 

“Oh, these ” explained the Robber Baron. “You 
know we are a very old and celebrated robber band. 
My great great grandfather commanded the great 
great grandfathers of these men here. These knick- 


P? ex. 
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knacks were gathered together ever so long ago— 
before we were born, and we’ve never been able to 
locate the descendants of their lawful owners.” 

“And so?” queried the Thring. 

“And so, having completed our un-robbing, we 
wander about the country in the vain pursuit of some- 
thing we have never robbed before. It seems we have 
everything procurable. You see for yourself that the 
cave is rather full,’ said the Robber Baron, not with- 
out pride. 

“Certainly there is no lacuna here,” said the Thring. 

“No Lacuna? But my dear sir! Oswald!” he cried 
to a trusty henchman, ‘fetch out a Lacuna for the 
gent ” he caught himself, for surely a Thring was 
not a gentleman “for the guest!’ he concluded. 

Oswald ducked into cases, shoving this thing and 
that out of the way, and making a great show of 
looking for a Lacuna, though he hadn’t the least 
idea what one would look like if he found it. Nor 
for that matter, had the Robber Baron, but he was 
sure there must be one in the cave, if there was such 
a thing. Finally Oswald returned. “I fear the guest 
is right,” said he. “I’ve been through every pile, case, 
and chest, and I find no Lacuna.” 

The Robber Baron sat in a brown study for several 
minutes. He didn’t wish to let the Thring know that 
he’d never heard of a Lacuna, but he was determined 
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to have one. Finally he whispered, “Do you think 
you could guide us to a Lacuna?” 

“I’m sure of it,’ whispered back the Thring, a 
queer smile at the mouth corners. 

“To-morrow?” asked the Robber Baron excitedly. 

“To-morrow,” assented the Thring. 

Then the Robber Baron shouted to his band, “Men, 
to bed—for at daylight to-morrow our friend here 
guides us to a Lacuna. It may be an arduous adven- 
ture, fraught with dangers and alarms, so to bed with 
you—you’ll need your rest this night!” And the band 
leapt to their feet as one man, and the cave rang with 
rousing cheers for the Thring. Three minutes later 
they were all snoring except the Thring, who lay 
awake for some time on his little heap of straw, 
grinning up at the ceiling. And two or three times 
during the night he giggled in his sleep. 

Soundly the Thring slept that night, for it had been 
a long and exciting day. But it seemed to him that 
he’d only been asleep a few minutes, when he felt 
himself respectfully but undoubtedly shaken by the 
shoulder. ‘Quite so, quite so,” he murmured sleepily, 
and rolled over again. But the shaking kept up, and 
finally thoroughly awake he opened his eyes. Over 
him stood the tall Robber Baron, expectancy and 
excitement written on his face. “It’s daylight,” he 
said, “and breakfast is ready. My men are up, fully 
armed, and impatient to be off. Won’t you do us the 
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honor to eat an egg or two before we start on our 
adventure ?” 

“Ho-hum,” yawned the Thring, “I will then—but 
what kind of an egg have you?” 

“Goose’s eggs,” answered the Robber Baron. “A.1. 
quality.” 

“Won’t do,” said the Thring, rubbing his eyes 
sleepily. ‘Too big. Now a nice robin’s egg, or a 
sparrow’s . = 

The Robber Baron disguised his impatience and 
ordered one of his men to search the woods and bushes 
around for a bird’s nest, with eggs. Of course this 
delay did not suit the band, but what were they to do? 
If they were to find a Lacuna, they must wait on this 
monstrous little man to guide them. So finally eggs 
were found and cooked—two wren’s eggs. 

“Now,” said the Thring, after taking what seemed 
to be an unnecessarily long time for his breakfast, 
_ “we may proceed.” And the band snapped to attention. 

Out of the cave, into the early morning twilight 
they marched, the Thring and the Robber Baron in 
the lead, the band, armed cap-a-pie and in perfect 
marching order following—a formidable company 
indeed. 

And so they marched, the Thring leading them 
through the most brambly brush, which was easy for 
his small body to penetrate, but difficult for his 
following, who were severely scratched and bruised 
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by overhanging limbs of trees. And so he marched 
them, around in great circles (though in the deep wood 
they were confused, and thought they were going in 
a straight line) until, at about four o’clock he brought 
them to an open space not seven rods from the mouth 
of their own cave. And in the middle of this open 
spot there was a small hollow. The Thring held up 
one hand to signify that they were to halt. 

“But why do we stop here?” asked the Robber 
Baron, tired but impatient. 

“This,” declared the Thring, pointing with dignity 
to the hollow—“This is a lacuna!’’ 

First the Robber Baron looked puzzled, then he 
looked at the Thring doubtfully. Then he brought 
from his waistcoat pocket a huge pair of horn-rimmed 
spectacles, and adjusting them to his nose, looked 
again. Then he looked at the Thring, who looked very 
solemn. “Beg pardon?” he said. 

“This,” repeated the Thring, “isa lacuna,” =Am 
the band, lined up in the background, scowled 
threateningly. 

“Oh, oh, but my dear Sir,” expostulated the Robber 
Baron, “really now—this is too bad, you know. A 
jest is a jest, and an excellent thing in the right place, 
but—upon my word, Sir!” 

“Nevertheless, you see before you a lacuna,” per- 
sisted the Thring. 

“Well, then,” shouted the Robber Baron, forgetting 
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his fear in his disappointment, “I see before me a hole 
in the ground!” 

“Well then ” replied the Thring, pleasantly, 
“you see a lacuna.” And the angry band moved two 
steps toward him. 

“This is intolerable, Sir!’ fumed the Robber Baron. 
“Tn all our felonious career we have never permitted 
ourselves to be hoodwinked. Have a care, Sir! We 
shall not be responsible for the actions of our band!” 
And, indeed it looked serious for the Thring as the 
angry mob started 

But the Thring suddenly rose on the tips of his 
toes, threw out his long hairy arms, and making a 
horrible face, whispered loudly the one word, “Plah!”’ 
And Robber Baron and band fell back in confusion, 
for they didn’t know, as we do, that while Thrings 
are'amazingly sly and cut up all sorts of didoes, they 
have no magic, and “Plah” sounded mightily like a 
magical word! 

“Just our little joke,’ smiled the Robber Baron 
weakly, “but if you would be good enough to ex- 
- plain?” 

“Have you a dictionary?” asked the Thring, as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Have we a dict Oswald,” entreated the Robber 
Baron, turning to his trusty henchman, “have we?” 

“That would be the big book of words by Mr. 
Webster on the lower left hand shelf, west corner of 
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the cave,” answered Oswald, still shaking from his 
fear of \“Plah.” 

“Yes, indeed, we have a bookshinary,” answered 
the agitated Robber Baron. 

“Then we shall proceed to the cave,’ commanded 
the Thring, and led them back by the short way, which 
they covered in something less than a minute. And 
the poor misguided robbers thought this magic also. 

Once they had assembled inside the cave, Oswald 
hastened to bring the great book to the Thring, who 
turned the pages slowly through the A’s, the B’s, the 
C’s,—while the members of the band mumbled among 
themselves, by turns looking angry and by turns look- 
ing afraid—until he finally came to the L’s. Then the 
“Lab’s,” the “Lace’s,” the “Lach’s,” the “Lacs; stn 
“Lack’s’—Lack? No, Lacuna wasn’t spelled with a 
“K,” the “Laco’s,” the “Lacq’s’—no, nor with a 
“Q,” the “Lact’s,” the ““Lacu’s”—ah, here it was! And 
he called on the Robber Baron to read it out. 

And this is what the Robber Baron read: 


La-cw’na (la-ku’na), n: pl. L. -nae (-né) F. -nas (-naz). 


’ 


“Is it magic?” asked the puzzled Robber Baron. 
“T don’t understand.” 

“So far, few but Mr. Webster would,” replied the 
Thring. “Read on.” . 

And the Robber Baron read: 


Lacuna: a ditch, pit, lake, orig., anything hollow. See LAGOON. 
1. A blank space, a small pit or depression——” 
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“That’s enough,” cried the Thring triumphantly, 
“T showed you a hollow, a ditch, a depression—a 
lacuna. Did I guide you to a lacuna as : promised or 
did I not?” 

The Robber Baron jumped to his feet, his face 
suffused with blushes, and addressed his men: 

“Members of the band, we have done our friend 
here a grave injustice. He has guided us to a Lacuna, 
a specimen of which we have not possessed. He has 
treated our rudeness with tolerance. We have ill 
repaid him in our thoughts. You will now do as I 
do,” and hand on heart he bowed low to the Thring 
and said, 

“T humbly apologize.” 

And the crestfallen band, hands on heart bowed 
low and repeated in unison, ‘““We humbly apologize.” 
A woodchuck outside the cave, thinking he heard 
distant thunder, scurried to his hole. 

“And now,” said the Robber Baron to the Thring, 
“how are we to secure our new treasure?” 

“This particular piece of woodland about your cave, 
belongs I believe to the city of Blamdang?” 

“Tt does indeed,” assented the Robber Baron. 
“And the cave as well, though it’s an out of the way 
sort of place, and so inaccessible that I suppose you 
are the only one besides ourselves who has any 
knowledge of it.” 

“Then why not offer all this treasure of which you 
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are weary to Blamdang, and ask in exchange for the 
strip of country here, containing the cave, and the 
lacuna, and maybe a bit of farm land as well, so as 
you could plant a potato or a squash at the right 
season?” 

“Excellent! Excellent!” cried the Robber Baron. 
“Then we can guard our new Lacuna, and go on 
living in the cave, and spend the rest of our days in 
peaceful agricultural pursuits. What say you, men?” 
And the cave echoed again with the cheers of the 
robber band. 

(So to this day Blamdang is exceedingly rich, I 
can tell you, and contains so many treasures that the 
ruler of the city is called The Curator. And the in- 
dustrious farmers nearby have forgotten that there 
was a time when their forefathers were known as 
desperate robbers. ) 

After many cordial exchanges of compliment and 
wit, and promises to visit each other, the Thring set 
out for the happy village. When he finally arrived at 
the palace of the Borough President, he was informed 
by the cook that the littlest child had just been put to 
bed. So up the back-stairs he dashed, two steps at a 
time, and into the nursery. Then, stealing softly up to 
the side of the crib, he suddenly rose on the tips of his 
toes, threw out his long, hairy arms, and making a 
horrible face, whispered loudly, “Plah!” 

And the littlest child squirmed and gurgled in glee. 


Did you ever meet up with a Thring in the wood? 

If you did, I hope it was when you were good. 

For a Thring always knows when you've been very bad. 
And if so,—well you’d better watch out, my Lad! 


A Giant, a Thring, and a witch and a boy,— 

A people whose sorrow was turned into joy,— 

A trick, and a—well, if I tell you before 

You've read it, why, then you won't read any more! 


THE THRING, 
THE CURATOR’S SON, 
AND THE UPSTAIRS 
DUNGEON 


RO ViGarlN the old days, when the Thrings lived in 

Y7| the deep wood on the top of the mountain, 

*4Sz)| there was one who preferred to be by him- 

self a great part of the time. Not that he 

wasn’t pleasant enough in company, and as mischievous 

as any one of them; but he had a notion for talking 

to the birds and teasing the young growing flowers, 

or pinching the tender sprouts on the ends of the trees 

till they would wave their arms about and maybe shake 
him off. 

At the moment I’m telling of, he was lying among 
the buttercups, kicking his feet in the air and watching 
a dodo-bird trying to hatch out a cobble-stone he’d 
slipped into her nest, when a deep voice far above him 
rumbled, “Well, well! what kind of a creature is this?” 

“Fiello, Spagh,” called the Thring, without bother- 
ing to turn around, ‘watch out where you put your clod 
hoppers. And now you’ve spoiled my fun with the 


dodo-bird, where will you take me?” 
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This Spagh was an amiable giant, and the two were 
fast friends. 

“Going to take you to the cave,” said Spagh, as he 
picked him up in one largish-sized hand and,sat him 
on his shoulder. “And maybe eat you,” he added. 


“Ho! ho!” jeered the Thring, pinching the giant’s 
ear with all of his strength; “and trouble enough 
you'll have inside, if you try that!” 

“Stop tickling me,” said Spagh, “or I'll put you 
in the dodo-bird’s nest, and maybe she'll hatch you out 
into something useful.” 

So, joking and talking nonsense, they finally arrived 
at the giant’s cave. 

“Could you be serious for a bit?” said Spagh, 
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depositing the Thring on the edge of a butter-dish 
and pulling his own big chair up to the table. 

“You commence,” said the Thring, who was not 
of a serious inclination. 

“Well then, give heed to this,” said the giant. “The 
Curator of Blamdang is in a peck of trouble.” 

“Peck measure, or Hen pe—” the Thring started 
to say; but Spagh gave him such a severe look, he 
didn’t finish. 

“Tt’s all on account of that old witch which they 
have over there,” he went on. “It seems, the other 
afternoon, while the curator’s son was out for an 
airing, along she comes and changes him into a pewee- 
bird. Then she shoos him till he’s fluttering, all 
excited, around her tower in the tall sycamores. 
Finally, when she gives up scaring him, he lights for 
a rest on the window-sill of the upstairs dungeon— 
and there’s the trouble. On the floor inside she’s 
spilled some nice fresh bird-seed and hung up a piece 
of cuttle-fish to sharpen a beak on, and a small por- 
celain bath-tub, and all those things a bird would care 
for. So he preens his feathers, cocks his head 
on one side, and hops in between the window-bars. 
With that, the old scurmudgeon says a spell, and 
whist !—the bird is the lad again, and no way to get 
out.” 

“He wouldn’t care for the bird-seed and cuttlefish 
and bath-tub then, would he?” said the Thring. 
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“Naturally not, silly!’ grumbled Spagh. “Don’t 
be leaning up against the butter.” 

“Tt’s a puzzle,” said the Thring. “Now, if the old 
witch would turn him back into a bird again, I think 
I could entice him out. But how to get a lad through 
those narrow bars, is a horse of another color.” 

“We're not speaking of horses—keep to the sub- 
ject,” said Spagh, crossly. 

“Besides,” the Thring went on, paying no heed to 
the interruption, “if we did get him on the outside, 
having no wings, it’s likely he’d hurt himself when 
he stepped off the sill.” 

“Speculating and mussing up my butter will neither 
get the poor boy through the bars nor win the curator’s 
reward,” said Spagh. “Come, we'll go to Blamdang, 
and look the ground over.” 

“Why look the ground over when the lad’s in the 
upstairs dungeon?” said the Thring. 

“Beetle!” growled Spagh, slapping his great hand 
on the table and causing his small friend to bounce 
several feet in the air. “Annoying little beetle,” he 
said, “we'll be going!” 

“Oh, we'll be going,” gasped the Thring, picking 
himself out of the butter; “but not that way, clumsy! 
It’s upsetting.” 

At the Museo of Blamdang, which was the Curator’s 
residence, there was great dolor. 

Other districts had their bad giants, their ogres, 
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their griffins, dragons, wee mischievous Thrings, and 
so on; but the people of Blamdang had been living in 
peace for so long, with only one old witch to contend 
with, that the inhabitants had forgotten what sort of 
things might happen. Spagh, to be sure, would scare 
some of them on his occasional visits, but he was 
always amiable and took care where he put his foot. 
And they were glad enough to supply him with food 
in return for his kindness. 

The old witch hadn’t played any tricks for so long 
that little attention was paid to her ; so you can imagine 
the consternation when it was found she had landed 
the curator’s son in the upstairs dungeon. He was a 
great favorite, and almost any one, from the chief- 
superintendent down to the assistant keeper of the 
hen-house, would gladly take risks to get him out—but 
what could be done, with an old witch having her eye 
on them all the time, and perhaps turning them into 
a horned toad, or a sloth, or a what-not? 

The curator was beside himself with grief. 

“No half-of-my-kingdom this time!” he cried. “No 
beautiful daughter in marriage” (which was as well, 
for he had none to bestow), “no half-measures of any 
kind. Bring me back my beloved son from that up- 
stairs dungeon, and the bringer can have everything 
I’ve got,—the Museo, the medals, the district, every- 
thing,—and I’ll step out with the lad and look for a 
job.” This was a handsome offer, and even those 
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who weren’t so fond of the boy as some were willing 
to risk almost anything for the chance of living in 
grandeur and commanding the district. 

So that was the situation when the giant took the 
Thring to his cave. Let’s go back to them. 

Out of the cave and into the bright sunshine strode 
Spagh, with the Thring perched on his shoulder. Over 
hills, across pleasant valleys, beside gurgling streams, 
through woodlands—on and on these companions trav- 
eled, never pausing except to pick their way around a 
village or a farm so that Spagh wouldn’t be stepping 
on the people or scaring the goats and the cattle. And 
all the time they chatted and sang, while the Thring 
would make comical faces at the squirrels or the birds, 
for, you see, his high perch brought him on a level 
with the nests in the tree-tops. Once he made a par- 
ticularly naughty face at a macaw, who flew out and 
pecked him viciously, so that he made another face not 
meant to be comical at all. 

“Ha!” laughed Spagh, “for once, a certain party 
got served right.” 

Late in the afternoon, they topped a high hill, and 
there below them, in the sunlight, shone the golden 
dome of the Museo amid the roofs and turrets of 
Blamdang, while at a distance beyond, out of a clump 
of sycamores, reached up a tower, taller than all the 
others. 

“If that is where the witch’s upstairs dungeon is,” 
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asked the Thring, “what’s to prevent your reaching up 
and helping the curator’s son step out?” 

“You're full of ideas, midget,” said Spagh. “Now 
answer me this—if the witch should catch me at it 
(and I’m not hard to be seen), what’s to prevent her 
turning me into something as small as yourself? Then 
where would you find a place to sit so you could 
make insulting faces at innocent birds who have no 
way to make them back at you?” 

“You'd not have me making faces at the curator 
or the old witch, would you?” said the Thring. 

“The curator would just think you bad-mannered,” 
said Spagh; “and if the witch only pecked, like the 
poor macaw, you’d be the lucky one!” 

So they came to the public square in front of the 
Museo, and the whole of Blamdang was there. After 
introductions all around, they began to discuss the 
situation, and many questions were asked. 

“How does the old witch make a spell?” the Thring 
finally wanted to know. 

Well, it seems she had a long stick which she always 
held on to, and when she wanted to spell a person, 
she’d say some odd sort of a rhyme to it, and presto! 
the person was spelled. 

“What rhyme does she say?” he asked. 

They didn’t know that—something hard. 

“Where does this witch keep herself?” was his next 
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question. Everybody began to talk at the same time, 
so he couldn’t understand what anybody was saying. 
“You tell,” he said, pointing to the assistant keeper 
of the hen-house. 

“T will, then,” said he, feeling very important. “She 
stays right in the sycamore clump, where she can keep 
one eye on the tower and the other eye on the road, 


Vaid 
Tsss/ 


and turn him who would try any rescuing into some 
nonsensical thing.” 

“Come on, Spagh,” called the Thring; “‘let’s be off.” 

“But aren’t you going to try to rescue my boy?” 
cried the curator. 

“Tnat’s as it may be,” answered the Thring, in an 
offhand way; “but in the meantime, I advise some of 
you people here to try for the reward yourselves.” 

“That was an uncivil way to behave before the 
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curator,” chided Spagh, when they were settled in a 
field a mile or so from Blamdang. 

‘“Whist, great lump—I have a scheme,” the Thring 
said. 

“Ah, tell me, quickly ! !? cried Spagh. 

“T’ll tell you this much,” said the Thring: “T’ll tell 
you not to follow me about, and I'll tell you not to 
behave as if anything was up, and I'll tell you not to 
be bothering about the curator’s son until I bring 
him back—or come back myself in whatever queer 
kind of a shape the witch wishes on to me.” And 
with that he was off; but as soon as he was beyond 
the reach of the giant’s long arms, he turned around 
and made such a ridiculous face that even Spagh had 
to laugh. 

Now the Thring’s scheme was to find out just what 
it was the old witch said to her stick when she wished 
to make a spell. And he surmised that if he hid some- 
where among the sycamores, sooner or later some of 
the more greedy townspeople would attempt to rescue 
the curator’s son, just for the rich reward. And he 
had little doubt but what the witch would have plenty 
of reason for talking to her stick. 

It was moonlight when he reached the tall syca- 
mores, and cautiously he crept over stumps, through 
brush, under fallen branches, until in a little clearing 
he spied the witch. She was seated on an overturned 
tree that had damp green and yellow fungi all over the 
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el aws on iAuiech, a mustache such as a eat would wear 
; (and cats would look strange without them), and a 
terrible beak of a nose. But the eyes were the worst 
thing about her. They were blood-red and glowed 
a ‘in the night, and they turned in opposite directions ; so 
_ while with one she was looking down the road, with 
~ the other she was looking up at the tower. 
_ Silently the Thring settled down. But he’d not long 
- to wait. 
There was a rustling of leaves down the road, and 
~ the witch sat up straight. Then a dim figure, dragging 
a long ladder, came creeping up the road. The witch 
slumped down again, and pretended to close her eyes. 
Then, out into the moonlight crept the assessor of 
Blamdang—and the witch snored. The assessor 
watched intently for awhile, and, being reassured, 
began with the utmost caution to pull his ladder by. 
And just as he was about to pass, up the old witch 
sprang, and, touching him with her stick, cried: 
“Gippity, Goppity, Squerol.. . 
. Stick, to work! Be a toad.” 

Yov see, that’s all the Thring could understand; and 
while he was trying to memorize it, a lumpy little toad 
hopped slowly away. 

The witch, holding tight to her stick, sat down 
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again on the overturned tree with the green and 
yellow fungi on it. 

The Thring never moved, but kept repeating over 
and over “Gippity, Goppity, Squerol.” But he’d not 
long to wait. Soon there was a rustling of leaves 
down the road, and slowly, into the moonlight, crept 
the town clerk of Blamdang, with a bow, and an 
arrow that had a long coil of rope attached to it. 

The witch acted just as before, and snored even 
louder; but when the town clerk was about to pass, 
up she sprang, and touching him with her stick, cried: 

“Gippity, Goppity, Squerolous Urk, 

ee Stick: toiwotkoley beraistake. 

But still the Thring couldn’t understand it all. As 
he was saying that much over and over to himself, the 
witch, still holding tight to her stick, sat down again 
on the overturned tree. And a small snake wriggled 
off into the wood. 

This time, there was a long wait, and the Thring 
began to fear he’d never learn the rest of the spell; 
but at last there came a rustling of the leaves down 
the road, and presently, into the moonlight, emerged 
the deputy commissioner of subterranean passages, 
loaded down with all sorts of contraptions for break- 
ing into an upstairs dungeon. And the witch snored 
as loud as possible. 


So the deputy commissioner started to pass right 
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by, when up ‘sprang the old fraud, and, touching him 
with her stick, cried: 
“Gippity, Goppity, Squerolous Urk, 
Rumpty fidolerie. Stick, to Work! 
Be ‘a kitten.” 
And this time the Thring almost jumped out of his 
skin, for he had heard the whole of the spell. But he 


caught himself in time, and, sitting down very still, 
he repeated it over and over to himself until he knew 
it by heart. And while he was thus occupied he heard 
a plaintive “Meow,” and a cunning little pussy walked 
by, its tail very straight in the air. 

The witch, holding her stick tight in both hands, 
resumed her seat on the overturned tree. But this 
time she closed both her dreadful eyes, bit by bit her 
head sank on her bosom, and she snored quite sincerely. 
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The Thring sat perfectly still, but, as the night drew 
out into gray dawn and the little birds in the sycamores 
began to peep sleepily and ruffle their feathers, he 
made up his mind the old witch was really asleep. So 
cautiously, bit by bit, he crawled toward her. Once 
she stirred a little, and his heart leaped up into his 
throat; then, after a pause, he crept on. At last he 
approached until he was right beside the end of the 
stick. A sudden dash, and he had clutched it with 
both hands, and was shouting as fast and as loud as 
he possibly could: 

“Gippity, Goppity, Squerolous Urk, 

Rumpty fidolerie. Stick, to Work! 

Be a kind old lady!” 

Of course, when he grabbed hold of the stick, the 
horrible old witch woke up, and, still clinging to her 
end, tried to say the spell faster than ‘the Thring; 
but for a moment she couldn’t think of anything bad 
enough to turn him into, so he finished first, and here 
was as pleasant an old lady as you’d care to meet, 
who smiled at him and said: 

“Good morning, good morning—you gave me such 
a fright! I suppose you are a Thring?” 

Yes, he supposed he was, and good morning, too. 

“Well,” she said, “I’ve heard it said that Thrings 
are very mischievous. I hope you’re not. It’s very 
wrong to be playing tricks on folks. You'll be much 
happier if you’re always good. I must be going now.” 
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“Thank you, ma’am, for the wholesome advice,” 
said the Thring, suppressing a smile; “and if you are 
going Blamdang way and should happen to see an 
amiable giant by the road, might you not tell him Pll 
be along presently?” 

Indeed she might, and good morning again. 

When the pleasant old lady was finally lost to view, 
the Thring did several things. The first was the 
natural thing for the Thring to do. The second was 
what any well-thinking person might have done. The 
third was the sort of thing I hope you’d do under 
similar circumstances, but very unusual in a Thring. 

Mischief was the first thing. He said the spell and 
turned a hummingbird into a wasp—and it stung him. 
He turned a rabbit into a snapping-turtle—and it 
snapped at him. He turned a ladybug into a gentle- 
man-bug—and got called names. Then he turned 
himself into a handsome prince, and, on thinking it 
over, decided he’d rather be a Thring. So he turned 
himself back again. 

After fooling with the magic stick for a while 
longer, he suddenly remembered what he had come for. 
So, going up to the tower and repeating his spell, he 
ended with, “Be a coming-down elevator.” And the 
tower came slowly down, until the upstairs dungeon 
was on a level with the ground. And inside was the 
lad, looking forlorn and hungry, with fat little spar- 
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rows all around him pecking at the bird-seeds, which 
were scattered over the floor. 

“Would you like to get out?” asked the Thring. 

“It’s a queer question, but I would,” answered the 
curator’s son, politely. 

So the Thring, with his spell, commanded the heavy 
iron bars to be rubber, and, bending them apart, out 
stepped the boy, none the worse, except for being 
quite stiff from all the changes he’d been through and 
glad enough to be out in the sunshine again. 

That was the second thing the Thring did. 

“Suppose you run along now to your papa and get 
breakfast,” he said to the lad. 

“Suppose you come along too,” said the boy. 
“Father will be more than pleased to see you, and he’ll 
not be stingy about a reward.” 

“He’s promised something that’s not stingy at all to 
him who would get you out of that place you were 
in,” said the Thring. ‘But I have some experimenting 
on my hands, so you run on to your breakfast, while 
I do a spell or two.” 

Off ran the curator’s son, and I leave it to you to 
imagine what a welcome was waiting for him when he 
arrived at the Museo. 

Now the Thring was quite alone in the wood with 
his magic stick. Looking all about him, he finally 
discovered a toad, trying to eat an apple. “H’m,” 
h’m’d the Thring; “toads aren’t generally caring for 
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apples.” So, repeating the spell, he touched it and 
said, “Be what you were before you were a toad.” 
And there before him stood the assessor of Blamdang! 

Little attention the Thring paid to him, but, still 
peering about in the leaves and grass, he saw a wriggly 
little snake. Touching it and saying the spell, he 
ended with, “Be what you were before you were a 
snake.” But the little snake kept on wriggling. “Now 
that’s strange,” thought the Thring; “but maybe that 
little wriggly snake was a little snake before.” Then 
he spied another wriggly snake, and this time the spell 
worked, for instantly there stood before him the town 
clerk. 

And at that moment he heard a plaintive “Meow,” 
and a little kitten rubbed its arched back along his leg. 
“Ho, ho, you!” said the Thring; “and here’s the spell, 
Mr. Deputy Commissioner!’ And sure enough it was. 
So there they stood, the three of them, looking un- 
comfortable and self-conscious. 

“Go on out of this, now!” commanded the Thring. 
“You have a better reward than you deserve—for it 
was not for love of the young lad you dared try to get 
by the old witch, but because you were greedy for the 
great power and riches offered by the curator. Off 
with you to Blamdang, and try to behave with 
humility.” 

And sheepishly the three made-over officials 
straggled back toward Blamdang. 
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To say the Thring was weary after all this business 
would be to tell no more than the truth; but he didn’t 
stop to rest. He was anxious to get back to his big 
friend. So, dragging the magic stick behind him, he 
trudged out of the sycamore grove and down the road 
to where Spagh had been impatiently waiting. Over- 
joyed he was to see his little companion back, safe and 
sound. And, of course, he must have the whole story. 

When the Thring had finished the telling, he made 
a sudden jab at the giant and began, ‘“‘Gippity, Gop-” 
But Spagh executed a mad leap and would have been 
miles away in no time had he not looked around. And 
there rolled the Thring on the ground, convulsed with 
laughter, and making ludicrous faces at him. So, 
suspiciously, he came back, and said, “Now we'll go 
to the Museo and claim the reward.” 

“Oh, Spagh!” sighed the Thring, “must we be 
bothered with the reward?” 

“What then, bit-of-a-thing?” asked the giant. 

“Wouldn’t it be enough of a reward if you were to 
put me on your shoulder and take me back to the 
eave’ 

“And then?” said Spagh. 

‘Why, then I could sit on the edge of the butter- 
dish, and we’d talk of many things.” 

“Tt’ll be done, wee mole!’ cried Spagh, affec- 
tionately. “And I’m thinking that will be better than 
having a Museo and a lot of medals and a district on 
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our hands. But the stick that does things—you'll 
not be carrying that along whilst on my shoulder. I 
have no wish to be something different.” 

“Oh, I’m tired of that already,” said the Thring, 
“and I’ve a notion Now watch!” 

So saying, he stuck an end of it in the ground, 
repeated the spell, and shouted, “Be a tall sycamore- 
tree!” That was the third thing the Thring did. 


Many a time after that the inhabitants of Blamdang 
would ask each other whatever could have become of 
the old witch, and they used to wonder too, sometimes, 
who the pleasant old lady was that would be sitting so 
often in the shade of the beautiful sycamore-tree about 
a mile out of town. 

But Ican guess. Can’t you? 


I knew a witch, and I liked her quite a lot, 
Except when she tried to put me in a pot,— 
‘J Or when she would suddenly land me on a steeple. 


- (Provoking, that, no matter what you think of people.) 
But when she’d whizz me through the air 
A-riding on her stick,— 

A better friend, or one more fair, 

I wouldn’t care to pick! 
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a morning I’m telling of, a goat-herd had 

stumbled pell-mell and panting into the pub- 

lic square before the Museo, with the startling news 
that the dam up in the hills had sprung a bad leak. 

Blamdang, as you know, is situated in a fine valley, 
surrounded by tall hills and mountains, and at the far 
end, high up above the city, is a dam, which holds 
back the waters of a great river. Now the people 
were well aware that if this dam should burst, their 
beautiful metropolis would be inundated, their houses 
washed away, their treasure lost, and undoubtedly | 
many of the citizens too. No wonder they were 
agitated in mind and body. 

Perhaps you wonder why the Curator did not hasten 
to send a party of skillful artisans to repair the 
damage? Ah, that’s just it. There were none. 
Blamdang, you see, was a city of artists. There were 


painters, sculptors, etchers, engravers, jewelers, sing- 
7! 
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ers, dancers, batik-weavers—all sorts. But there were 
no mechanics, builders or engineers. 

The Curator, filled with consternation, sent couriers 
to surrounding districts for help, but the neighbors 
were busy fighting with each other. They had no time 
for dams. 

Quickly he called a conference of the most prom- 
inent citizens, and asked for suggestions as to how 
they might relieve the city of its peril. 

The leading citizens arrived, and there was a vast 
amount of talking, of surmising, of debating, and a 
little thinking. ‘Why not dig a hole in the bottom 
of the river above the dam, and let the water run 
out?” asked one. “Why not carry the water away 
in pails before it can break through?” suggested 
another. “Why not import a large herd of camels 
and have them drink it up?” inquired a third. There 
were many more ideas, but none of them practical. 

And the dam continued to leak. 

At last, when it seemed that nobody had any further 
plans to offer, Eoth Opf rose to his feet. Now Opf 
was a ship model magnate, highly esteemed the country 
round, and had amassed a considerable fortune. So 
at once there was respectful silence. 

“Your Excellency,” Eoth Opf began, “it seems that 
nothing but a piece of magic will fix that dam. If 
my memory serves me there was a Thring schemed a 
way to get your son out of the upstairs dungeon of 
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the old witch we used to have about. With your per- | 
mission I will hunt up this Thring and ask him for 
a magic for repairing dams.” 

At this there was a burst of applause, first, because 
there always was when the distinguished maker of 
ship-models spoke, and secondly because many of those 
present remembered how the Thring had tricked the 
curator’s lad out of the old witch’s clutches. 

So that very afternoon, mounted on his favorite 
_white mule, with the silver bells and red leather trap- 

pings, Eoth Opf set out on his search. After three 
and a half days of arduous travel, and a great deal of 
questioning, he rounded a grassy hill, and there, as 
he’d been told, he found the Thring. The monstrous 
little man, who was engaged in trying to make a white 
daisy flush red, by indulging in all manner of non- 
sensical flower talk to her, paid no attention. So Eoth 
Opf dismounted and sat down beside him on the grass. 
After a while, as the Thring continued to ignore 
him—‘‘That was quite a bit of rescuing you did in 
Blamdang, awhile back,” he said. “Little to it,” 
answered the Thring with a shrug, but swelling with 
pride for all that—“Aren’t you the Blamdang person 
who makes model Ships?” “On the contrary,” said 
the man, “I am from Blamdang—but I am Opf, In- 
corporated, who makes ship-models.” 

“Tmmaterial,” said the Thring, “I can’t use any— 
good day.” | 
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“Tt’s not ship-models I have in mind,” said Opf, 
“though you'll not find fairer ones. It’s a dam.” 

“Thanks just the same, but I couldn’t use a dam 
either,” replied the Thring. 

“But I expect you might be doing some fine magic 
toadam. Mightn’t you?” urged Opf. 

“I might,” said the Thring—Now Thrings are a 
resourceful little people, and can think up all manner 
of ways of getting themselves and others into and out 
of trouble, but of course they have no magic. Eoth 
Opf didn’t know that, and the Thring saw no reason 
for enlightening him. 

So Eoth Opf told him all about the danger to 
Blamdang, and how there was no one in it could repair 
a dam, because the townspeople had never learned 
anything but the higher arts. And now apparently 
nothing could save their homes and treasure but a piece 
of magic. And would the Thring contrive one? 

“It’s magic enough, then, that the town gets along 
at all,” said the Thring. ‘Leave me think.” 

And after seventy-three seconds of thinking: “Do 
you happen to know old Castor Fiber ?” he asked. 

No, Eoth Opf didn’t know old Castor Fiber. 

“Old Castor Fiber might think well of it,” mur- 
mured the Thring, half to himself. 

“His pupils are on their vacation, and he must be 
all right again. It’s a full week since he hurt his tail.” 

“His tail?” exclaimed Eoth Opf. 
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“Yes, you see he’s a beaver, and he has a way with 
him about dams.” 

“But how could I make a beaver understand what 
I want done?” asked Opf. 

“You could ask him,” replied the Thring. 

“But you can’t talk to a beaver,” said Opf. 

“Why can’t you?” said the Thring. 

“Why-er, I never tried,” answered Opf. 

“Well, if you never tried to talk with a beaver, how 
do you know you can’t? Of course you can!” said 
the Thring. “Did you ever hear of the Beaver 
Academy ?” 

Well, no—Eoth Opf believed not. 

“You’ve heard of a school of fishes?” 

Oh yes, Eoth had heard of schools of fishes. 

“Then why not a school of beavers?” demanded 
the Thring. 

“Why not indeed,” agreed Opf, wondering why, 
but not wishing to offend the monstrous little man. 

“Very well,’ said the Thring, “my old friend, old 
Castor Fiber is Head Gnawer of the Beaver Academy | 
and he was complaining only yesterday of not having 
enough to do. Perhaps we could persuade him to fix 
your dam,—come on.” And the Thring set off, at 
such a pace that Eoth Opf had great difficulty in keep- 
ing up with him, downa hill, through a thicket, and out 
again to the edge of a shallow lake. There were the 
gaunt trunks of trees standing in it, and here and there 
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along the border were fallen birches, cut down with the 
smoothness of a sharpened lead pencil, with the bark 
stripped from the smaller branches, so that they 
glistened white in the afternoon sun. 

At the foot of the lake was a bulwark constructed 
of small sticks and mud, and here and there rising 
out of the water were curious mounds, built in the 
same way. “Those are the school buildings; that’s 
the Professor’s house,” pointed out the Thring, “and 
there’s old Pancake Tail himself.” Sure enough, 
seated at the water’s edge beside a nearby mound sat 
a large beaver. 

“Good afternoon,” said Eoth Opf, by way of being 
pleasant. 

The old beaver removed his glasses, and after 
staring at his visitors for a moment, replied slowly, 
“Not particularly.” 

“T mean,” said Opf, hiding his annoyance, “I’m 
delighted to see you.” 

“You have the advantage of me,” answered the 
beaver. “I’m generally glad to see a man, provided I 
see him first, but I seldom wait long enough for him 
to see me. However, I am sometimes amused by the 
conversation of your impudent little companion.” 

“All right then, whiskers,” said the Thring, “T’ll 
do the talking.” 

“I would prefer it,” answered the Beaver, “since 
I have never been introduced to your friend.” 
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“This is Opf, Inc.,” said the Thring—“Opf Inc., 
this is Professor Castor Fiber.” 

The two bowed to each other in silence. “Opf Inc.,” 
he went on to explain, “makes wooden ship-models.” 

“Ah, you work in wood?” exclaimed the old beaver, 
showing interest for the first time—‘well, well, that’s 
more like it. It will be cozier in the house. Just dive 
under that overhanging Alder bush—you’ll find the 
entrance easily.” Eoth Opf showed his alarm, but 
the Thring laughed. “My friend isn’t in the habit of 
diving under water to reach the parlor,” said he. 
“Once there was a stork invited a fox to supper, 
and. ia 

“Yes, yes, I know all about that,” broke in the 
Beaver—‘‘know the story, know the stork, know the 
fox—you two-legged folk are tiresome. If you’ve 
nothing more interesting to talk of 3 

“It’s about a dam we came, sir,”’ said Eoth Opf. 

“Here,” cried the Beaver, “we may have a pleasant 
afternoon, after all. A wood-worker, a dam builder 
—Splendid!’ 

“But there’s the trouble,” said Opf. “I’m not a 
dam builder.”’ And for the second time that day, he 
told of the trouble back in Blamdang. 

“And you can’t make the youngsters fix that dam?” 
exclaimed the Professor when he had finished. 
“When my pupils try to get out of fixing dams I tan 
’em. I tan their hides good!” 
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“Oh, but Beaver hides ” Eoth Opf started to 
say, but the Thring, fearing it might turn out to be — 
something that would alarm the old professor coughed 
and shook his head violently; so Eoth didn’t con- 
tinue. 

“What you ought to do is to send your boys to a 
good Rest-Cure,” the Beaver continued, ignoring the 
interruption. 

“A Rest-Cure?” asked Opf, puzzled. 

“That’s what my school is,” replied the Beaver. 
“When young beavers show too much inclination to 
rest, their parents send them to me, and I cure ’em.” 

“T’m Chairman of the Blamdang School Board but 
I don’t recall any such course,” said Eoth Opf. “Will 
you help us fix our dam?” 

“T will,’ replied the beaver. “You might have 
asked me before. When do you wish to start?” 

“There’s no time to be lost,—may we start at once?” 
asked Opf excitedly. 

“Lead the way,” said the beaver, beginning to move, 
“and you, Thring, walk ahead too. I’ve no mind to 
have you using my tail for a sled, as you did the other 
day.” 

So off they started for Blamdang on the white mule; 
Koth Opf in the middle, the Thring perched in front 
of him, and the beaver sitting behind where he could 
give the rear end of the steed an occasional urge with 
his flat tail. And while they were traveling so, Eoth 
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Opf asked, “Will you be doing a regular magic on 
the dam?” 

“T’ll be doing what I suppose they’ll think is a magic 
in that town. T’ll be doing hard work,” said the 
beaver. 

“Best have them think it’s a magic,” put in the 
Thring. “Magic is an art, and hard work is not— 
those Blamdang people have more respect for art.” 

“But they’ll come to see you at work,” said Eoth 
Opf. 

“Put me down, put me down at once—I won’t go 
any farther,’ declared the beaver, in alarm. 

“But, Oh, dear me, Oh, bless my soul! Oh, my 
dear professor ” exclaimed Opf, greatly agitated. 

“That’s all right,” said the Thring. “Old Flap 
Tail likes to work at night anyway.” 

“Of course I work at night,” said the beaver, testily. 
“No one with any sense would work out in the hot 
sun.” 

After three and a half days of arduous travel the 
trio entered Blamdang, and made their way through 
the curious throngs to the Museo, which was the 
Curator’s residence. There Eoth Opf and the Thring 
were greeted warmly by the Curator and the city 
fathers, but the beaver not wishing to be stared at, 
withdrew to a far corner. 

“The dam will be fixed,” declared Eoth Opf—and 
at once there was great handshaking and cheering, 
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which was heard, and taken up by the people in the 
street, who had already guessed the reason why Eoth 
Opf had brought back his extraordinary companions, 
so that you could hear the noise of it for miles around. 

“By a magic, old yellow tooth over there knows,” 


added the Thring, “and at night,—so you'll please see 
to it that there’s no snooping around the dam after 
dark.” Which was promised, and an edict sent forth, 
that the people of Blamdang keep to their houses after 
curfew until the magic on the dam had been completed. 

So, at dusk, the Thring and the beaver set out for 
the dam at the head of the valley. “Hm,” said the 
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beaver when they had arrived, “this is a terrible con- 
dition. We’ve just arrived in time. Three nights’ 
work, I should say. This will be great fun.” And he 
started to work at once, while the Thring sat on the 
bank and swung his legs. All that night the beaver 
worked, cutting down small aspen trees with his teeth, 
floating them down to the biggest hole in the dam 
and patching them together with twigs and mud. 
And in the morning there was not so much water run- 
ning through the dam. 

“Charming place, this,’ remarked the beaver, as 
he and the Thring walked back to town—“Altogether 
too good for humans.” 

Word quickly went around Blamdang that the magic 
was beginning to work, for much less water was run- 
ning out of the dam. The Curator wished to prepare 
a banquet, but after the Thring had conferred with 
the beaver who only ate wood and wouldn’t listen to 
it, he reported to the Curator, “No banquets.” 

That evening the beaver started out alone, for the 
Thring had accepted an invitation to dine with Eoth 
Opf. All night he worked, cutting down aspens and 
patching the dam, and just as he was finishing, the 
Thring appeared, carrying the beautiful model of a 
Spanish Galleon. 

“EKoth Opf sent you this as a mark of apprecia- 
tion,” he said as he put it down. 

“Art has its uses after all,”” remarked the beaver, 
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as he gobbled it up—all except the little brass cannon 
and the ship’s lamp and bell, which he left, much as 
you’d leave chicken bones on your plate. 

“How I should like to live here,” sighed the beaver, 
as they walked back to town together. 

Word went round Blamdang that day that the 
magic was working wonders, for almost no water was 
running out of the dam. The Curator wished to hold 
a ball, but after the Thring had conferred with the 
beaver who said he never danced, he reported back to 
the Curator, “‘No balls.” 

In the evening the beaver started out alone, for the 
Thring was again dining with Eoth Opf. All night 
he worked hauling logs and sticks, and patching up 
the dam, and just at dawn the Thring appeared carry- 
ing the model of a Frigate under his arm. ‘“Eoth 
Opf’s compliments and he asks you to accept this 
beautiful model as a token of his gratitude,” said he. 

The beaver said nothing until he’d eaten off the 
masts, the bowsprit and the rudder. Then, “This Art 
is too rich for me,” he said, “but what is left will just 
finish the job,’—so swimming out to the dam with 
the hull of the Frigate he stuffed it into the only hole 
that was left—and the dam was fixed. 

As they walked back to town together, the beaver 
sighed, “What an ideal spot that would be for my 
school!” But the Thring held his peace. 

When word had traveled about Blamdang that the 
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dam was mended and the town saved, great was the 
rejoicing, and a legal holiday was declared. 

The Curator, surrounded by Eoth Opf and other 
prominent citizens summoned before him the Thring, 
who stepped forward boldly and somewhat impu- 
dently, and the beaver, who hid behind him. 

“Your beaver,” he spoke, “by some powerful magic 
beyond our understanding, has contrived to fix the 
dam and thus save our fair city. I should like to 
declare a kermess in his honor.” 

“No kermesses,”’ whispered the beaver, behind the 
Thring. 

“No,” answered the Thring, “The beaver wouldn’t 
care for a kermess.” 

“Then how do you suppose a beaver would be re- 
warded?” asked the puzzled Curator of the prominent 
citizens about him. 

“T could give him my handsomest ship-model—the 
one with the ruby and the emerald for side lights,” 
suggested Eoth Opf. 

“No more ship-models,’ whispered the beaver. 
“No,” said the Thring, “he wouldn’t want more ship- 
models, though he made fine use of the ones already 
given him.” 

“T have it!’ declared the Curator enthusiastically, 
“we will appoint him to the post of County Engineer !” 

“Tt might flatter him,” replied the Thring, “though 
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Blamdang would be getting all the benefit from 
that.” 

“Well, what would you suggest?” asked the dis- 
couraged Curator. _ 

“Would you make over to him the Riparian Rights 
of the river and lake above the dam?” asked the 
Thring. : 

“We would that,” agreed the Curator. “They’re 
of no use to us.” 

“And would you put in a clause about not molesting 
beavers, and not using them to make a hat or a coat 
out of?” asked the Thring. 

“We'd put in a clause like that quick,” answered the 
Curator. 

“Then that would be the reward asked,” declared 
the Thring, and the beaver slapped his tail on the 
ground in glee. 

To this day, I’m told, you'll find a school of beavers 
working at peace in the waters above Blamdang. To 
this day, I hear, you'll never see a beaver hat being 
worn in Blamdang. And to this day, the report goes, 
the dam of Blamdang has never again needed repairs. 


Old Castor Fiber 

Lives on bark and wood. 

Old Castor Fiber 

Makes Dams, and makes ’em good. 
If you want a Dam built 

Across the Rhine or Tiber, 

The right one to go to 

Is old Castor Fiber, 


Here is the tale of a weary young man, 
Who’s traveled as far as he possibly can; 
Hungry and tired and lost in a wood, 

Craving a bed and some edible food. 

Here is the story of how fortune brings 

This youth to the secret abode of the Thrings. 


THE THRING, THE 
SWEDISH INTERPRETER, 
AND THE LIBRARY 
OF DR. ELIF ROZAR 


a5] N a gully on a mountain side, where the 
59| forest was so deep that the sun scarcely 
EY 

| ever penetrated, wandered a melancholy 

young man, his shoulders bowed and his 

whole appearance suggesting dire need. Suddenly he 

raised his head, startled by a faint cry—‘‘Help! Help! 
Somebody let me loose!” 

Peering this way and that, he finally decided that 
the sound came from a thicket to his left. Evidently 
here was a someone as badly off as himself ; so pushing 
his way through the tangled bushes, he came full upon 
a deep pit. And in it was the strangest little creature 
—he who was crying for help. A queer one, he was, 
with beady, beady eyes, the longest hairy arms, a pro- 
digious long nose—and he was ina fix! It was a bear 
trap some hunter had laid, cunningly contrived so that 
anyone who fell into it would have logs of wood falling 


on him, and this strange little creature had a log on 
87 
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him, pinning him down and resisting all of his strug- 
gles to get loose. So the melancholy young man 
leaped into the pit and finally managed to release the 
captive. 

“That is more than any human hereabouts would 
do, Gloomy,” said the monstrous little man, rubbing 
his ankle. “I take it you’re a stranger. ‘What's 
your business?” 

“T have no business in these parts,” answered the 
melancholy young man. “I’ve tried to get a job all 
over this country, especially in Blamdang, which 
seems to be full of art and erudition, but they are 
peculiarly ignorant of the Swedish. You see, [ama 
Swedish Interpreter, and I’m unconscionably hungry 
and tired. By the way, have you an interpreter’s job 
you'd like done, in exchange for a cup of coffee and 
a bun?” 

“No, I have not,” answered the monstrous little 
man. “I happen to be a Thring.” | 

“And are there no other Thrings who would wish 
to have a bit of Swedish interpreted?’ asked the 
melancholy young man. 

“The Thrings,” declared the Thring, “know the 
languages of most men, and all animals—no, we have 
no Swedish to be done, but we have doughnuts and 
coffee already done; so come along with me and you 
shall have food and rest, in return for getting me out 
of that fix I was in,” 
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At this the young man cast off considerable melan- 
choly, and willingly followed his strange little com- 
panion, through paths, by-paths, lanes, and subter- 
ranean passages, until they finally arrived at a sunny 
Open space in the woods, where were gathered to- 
gether a large company of monstrous small Thrings, 
all very like the Swedish Interpreter’s guide. They 
showed little interest in the visitor, until this par- 
ticular Thring, stalking into the midst of their circle, 
told the story of his rescue and the plight of his 
rescuer. Then there was scampering to and fro, some 
bringing hot doughnuts, some coffee, and others pre- 
paring a comfortable bed of straw. 

So the Swedish Interpreter, no longer melancholy, 
was fed and put to bed, although it was still broad 
daylight. No sooner on his bed of straw than he was 
asleep. No sooner asleep than the Thrings all met in 
solemn conclave. 

Here was a person who had fearlessly befriended 
one of their number, and they were little used to 
that! 

“IT have an idea,” ‘spoke up the Thring who had 
been rescued, and all the other Thrings laughed, for 
there wasn’t a minute in the day that this one wasn’t 
coutriving an idea, a plan, a suggestion, a scheme, a 
project, or a design. And this was the plan: 

In Blamdang there was a certain Dr. Elif Rozar 
who devoted his entire time ‘to the collecting, and 
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sometimes the reading of books. His library was 
large, and noted savants from afar came to view his 
literary treasures—open to the public on Thursday 
P. M.’s from three to five. He was much looked 
up to. 

If the Thring could prevail upon his particular 
friend Spagh, the Giant, to step over to the nearest 
Swedish town of importance (which wasn’t near at 
all except to Spagh’s long legs) and bring back a 
large selection of Swedish books, which he could 
easily procure by lifting off the roof of the public 
library and helping himself—if Spagh would do this, 
what was to prevent them from stealing’ in, and 
replacing the Doctor’s books with Spagh’s armful? 

“That would be a fine trick indeed!” exclaimed one 
of the Thrings. “By all means let’s play that one— 
but I thought we were trying to find a way to help the 
young man, sleeping yonder.” 

Then all the others began to call this one “Simple,” 
“Stupid,” “Dolt,” “Dummy,” “Nincompoop,” “Ninny- 
hammer,” and even “Unthinking’’—which is a terrible 
word among the Thrings. 

But he who had been rescued, he who had the idea, 
explained. “Don’t you see, Blindbat, that if old Rozar 
has nothing but Swedish books in his cabinets, he’ll 
need some one around who can tell him what they’re 
all about?” 

“Oh,” said that other Posing and held his peace. 
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Well, everybody approved of the plan, and off the 
Thring traveled to the great cave of his friend the 
Giant. 

Spagh was seated at his table enjoying a light lunch 
of hippopotamus, baked whole. The Thring shouted, 
but Spagh was making so much noise eating, that he 
‘didn’t hear. The Thring kicked him, but Spagh 


didn’t even know that. So the Thring shinnied up his 
leg, grabbing hold of shoe-hooks, pieces of clothing 
and anything else, and after twenty minutes of climb- 
ing he was able to jump on to the table. Spagh, pre- 
tending not to recognize him, picked him up iand 
started to put him in his mouth—and how the Thring 
hollered! “Oh,” said Spagh, “I thought you were a 
crumb.” 

“You'd have died of it, if you’d ever got this crumb 
in your gizzard,” panted the Thring. 

“This is not my regular visiting day,” Spagh said, 
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depositing the Thring on the edge of the butter dish— 
“what’s up?” 

“I want you to steal a Swedish library,” said the 
Thring. 

“TI don’t,” answered Spagh. “Books are no good 
to eat, and I ‘can’t read.” 


“I’m not asking you to dinner nor to read,” said the 


Thring. “I’m asking you to steal a library’’—and he 
told of his rescue, and the plight of the Swedish 
Interpreter. 

Well, there’s little to that part of the story. 


Leagues on leagues Spagh traveled, with the Thring ~ 


perched on his shoulders, clinging to his ear for bal- 
ance. Leagues on leagues they traveled back; but this 
time Spagh’s arms and pockets were filled with books 
—books on literature, books on art, biography, auto- 
biography, poetry, the humanities, the inhumanities, 
religion, fiction of the better sort—lots of books. 

It was dark by the time they were approaching 
Blamdang. The Thring said, ‘““Whist, great lump, 
you would know of the empty lot just back of old 
Rozar’s library?” 

Spagh knew Blamdang well, and he knew of that 
lot, because he had slept in it. 

“T want you to deposit the books in that lot.” That 
was done. 

“Now I want you to take me back to our clearing.” 
That was done. 
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“Now I want you to go back home, for you have no 
hand in this.” 

“Oh, haven’t I?” said Spagh. “I rather thought 
I had.” 

“By the way,” said the Thring, paying no attention 
to the last remark, “come back to the vacant lot at 
4.20 to-morrow morning.” 

“All right, Bit-of-a-Thing, have your way,” and 
Spagh strode off. . 

Meanwhile the Swedish Interpreter slept on. 

The Thrings assembled, and after brief directions 
from Spagh’s friend, they started on their march. 

Down they came from their hill-top—pat-pat-pat- 
pat—down they came, so soft that the Katydids 
weren't disturbed—pat-pat-pat-pat—even the Owls, 
so wide awake, watching and listening for the slight 
rustle of a mouse in the grass below, failed to hear 
them—pat-pat-pat-pat—so quietly that a fox nearby 
continued to stalk a partridge, little knowing that this 
strange cavalcade was passing within a few feet of 
him—pat-pat-pat-pat—so softly that neither the field- 
mouse nor the partridge heard them—pat-pat—only 
the fire-flies knew, and that was because they had been 
told, and had come along to light the way. So they 
came to Blamdang, and nobody in the sleeping town 
knew of it—not even the night watchman. And so 
they came to the empty lot where Spagh had left the 
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Swedish books. Then he who had led them contr 
a way to break into Elif Rozar’s library. 


exchange had been caaletes! . 4 
_ Then all but this « one Thring mae back, mak- 


direction of the Thring, he placed them on ee empty fe 
shelves. 34 

“H’m,” said the old librarian when he unlocked the y 
library next morning, “h’m—evidently magic.” Then — 
on further examination, ‘“Ha—excellent magic.” For . 
he had read all of the books that had been there. : 
before, and as the people of that town seldom visited s 
the library, he was delighted to have all of this new — 
literature to study. cs. 

As for Elif Rozar—he was amazed, and highly agi- 
tated. “A monstrous magic!” he cried, “an out- - 


rageous usurpation of ownership! a legaless legerde- ‘ 


* 


main! a treacherous trick! a perfidious perpetration!” — 
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lany Pike expressions. Finally, quite exhausted, 
‘down to think a way out of his quandary. And 
1e sat thinking, he heard a timid knock on the 
r. “Come in,” he called out, and in came the 
Swedish Interpreter, who had been well coached by 
: ie -Thrings as to just how he must behave. 
fe told you the other day that I had nothing for 
you,” snapped Elif Rozar testily. 


“4 moh but Sir, vg begged the Swedish Interpreter, 


“Your country?” exclaimed Elif Rozar. “You 
mean these books are in Swedish?” 
“Very,” answered the youne man. 
“Yes, of course, of course,’ ’ said Elif Rozar hastily, 


ei I believe I may make use of your services. 
When could you report for work?” 

The Swedish Interpreter looked at the clock which 
- pointed to 11.37. “At 11.38,” he answered. 

_ “Good,”’ beamed Elif Rozar. “I shall expect you 
at that time. Please be prompt.” So the Swedish 
- Interpreter began at once. 

As no one in Blamdang nor in the surrounding 
_ districts had ever heard of Swedish, the fame of Elif 
_ Rozar’s library grew and grew. And with it grew 
_ the fame of the Swedish Interpreter, who was kept 
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very busy translating the volumes into Blamdangese 
and frequently giving popular readings. And as his 
fame grew, his popularity and prosperity grew with it, 
so that he was much sought after for dinner parties 
and became a leader in the Councils of Blamdang. 

It was often remarked in the years that followed, 
that he was never to be found on Saturday afternoons 
or legal holidays—but up where the Thrings lived 
there was always an extra place prepared on those 
days. 


The Thrings are down from their hill-top— 
Whist! 

The Thrings are into the vale; 

And you’d better be wise, 

Lest you surprise 

The Thrings, as you’re crossing their trail. 


For they’ll play you many a trick— 
Whee! 

Heigho, for their tricky crew! 

And you'd better lie still, 

That is, until 

They’re gone, or they’ll play ’em on you! 


There were heralds in the fields, 
And couriers in the park; 
Messengers on the mountains, 

And watchmen in the dark; 
Henchmen in the hedges ; 
Woodmen in the wood; 

All had had their orders— 

Each one understood. 

The King had proclamated 

That they must search around, 
Until a proper Nuisance 

For the Prince and heir was found. 
And when the task seemed hopeless,— 
They’d done all they could do,— 
The cook comes from the kitchen, 
And gives the King a clue. 


THE NUISANCE 


= NCE there was a powerful but lonely King 
(22 | who had an only son, on whom he lavished 
S77A| all of his affection and a great deal of his 
wealth. Nothing the Prince desired, but 

it was immediately secured for him. 

He was a reasonable little chap, and never de- 
manded the moon, which would have set his royal 
father to some tall thinking. But he had a velocipede, 
a parchese board, a pair of skates, a box of tricks, a 
stamp collection, a kite, a pogo-stick, and plenty of 
marbles before he was seven years old. And by the 
time he was fourteen there seemed to be nothing left 
for his heart’s desire. In spite of this he was reason- 
ably happy with his pony and gun and such things, 
and was adored by everyone about the Palace, from 
the King himself to the “Boots.” 

Now it so happened that the Prince could not 
remember his mother, who had died when he was a 
very little child, and the King had a queer notion that 
he’d have no ladies about the Court. So all the Prince 


knew of female persons was the cook and the Missus 
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Somebodyorother who came on Mondays for the 
wash. 

One day, as he was leaning on the sill of the open 
window, watching a little woolly dog try to bully a 
great farm horse, he heard the cook and the laundry 
lady talking on a bench beneath him. And Mrs. 5S. 
was telling of her experiences at a nearby castle. 
“The little nuisance is into everything,” said she. 
“Indeed there’s no peace about it at all,” she said. 

This gave the Prince an idea. He’d been asked a 
dozen times lately what he would like to have, and 
could think of nothing. But here was talk of a Nui- 
sance, whatever that was, which seemed to stir things 
up considerably. Well, he was a boy of spirit, and 
liked to stir things up himself—so he made up his 
mind, and at once burst in upon his Royal Parent, 
who happened to be in the study, enjoying an after- 
noon luncheon of some cheese and pretzels and other 
refreshment. 

“Your Majesty,” says he, which is the way princes 
address their exalted fathers—“Your Majesty, I have 
found something to desire; I wish a Nuisance.” 

“My child, my child,” says His Majesty, “not since 
a certain relative of your dear mamma was carried 
off by Gypsies has there been a nuisance about the 
Palace, and after these peaceful years I think it would 
be highly undesirable. However, if your heart is set 
on it we shall see what can be done—only I hope we 
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can arrange for a little one.” Which was a very long 
speech for this particular King. 

Then he called his Ministers and Heralds about 
him and advised them of the wish of the Prince. And 
they all listened attentively, but some shook their 
heads gravely, though not while the king was looking. 

And then they set their minds to work. One sug- 
gested a monkey. But no, the Prince had had a 
monkey, and didn’t seem to think him a nuisance at all. 
And there was a parrot already, but he, by his quaint, 
if sometimes indiscreet remarks, set the whole Court 
to laughing. No certainly the parrot was not a 
nuisance. 

And finally after a week, they were all called before 
the King, and had to admit with a great deal of fear 
and apology, that they had been unable to think up a 
nuisance for the Prince. 

“So,” shouted the King, “I must do all the work 
about here myself, must I? Away with you!” 

Now the cook, who had heard of all this talk, about 
the Palace, suddenly bethought her of the conversa- 
tion she had with Mrs. Somebodyorother, that day on 
a bench beneath the Prince’s window. So gathering 
up courage she came before the King as he sat in his 
dressing gown over coffee, in the morning room. 
“Tut, my good woman,” said His Majesty, “your 
place is in the kitchen. It won’t do for you to be 
breaking in on the Royal person at his breakfast.” 
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“Tt’s like this, Your Honor,” says the cook. “I do 
be hearing of this pother about a nuisance, and the 
laundress having one up her sleeve all the time.” 

“What!” bellows the King, “then this is not the 
kind of a nuisance for a Prince.” 

“But please, Your Honor,”—‘“Don’t Honor me,” 
growls the King. “I will not then,” replies the cook. 
“T was only going to say that the nuisance spoke of is 
no less than old Count Owen’s young daughter, living 
yonder in the big house across the valley.” 

“Oho,” cries the King then, looking worried, “so 
this is a nuisance indeed, and small thanks I give you, 
my good madam, for telling me of it. Please show 
yourself the door.” And the cook, with her old knees 
banging against each other was glad enough to get out, 
I can tell you! 

Well, the King kept his own counsel, and it was 
only after the Prince had asked a hundred times where 
his nuisance was, that he gave in. 

Then, one day, a great cavalcade crossed over the 
draw-bridge, and the Prince, knowing pretty well that 
it was an expedition after a nuisance, watched from 
his window. Down the hill they went, and very brave 
they looked with their shining armor, brilliant plumes 
and flowing banners, as they wound along the valley 
road, and emerged on the other side of the wood, and 
up the path leading to Count Owen’s castle. 

“They can’t be going to fight this thing,” thought 
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the Prince, “they’re all dressed in their Sunday 
clothes.” And indeed they were not going to fight, 
for the Count was a loyal subject and hearty well- 
wisher of the King. 

Then towards evening back they came, with the 
trumpets blowing, and the drums beating, and the 
King and Count Owen riding beside each other,—but 
between them, the loveliest little creature, in long 
white and gold robes, mounted on a beautiful dapple 
gray horse. 

The Prince was highly excited over all this. Here 
was an entirely new thing to him. It was evidently a 
person—but such a person! Certainly it did not 
resemble any one he had ever seen about the Court, 
unless it was the cook or Mrs. Somebodyorother, and 
only there, because it wore long dresses. So he ran 
down to meet them at the front door. 

“Well, my son,” said the King with a wink at Count 
Owen, ‘“‘we’ve brought you your nuisance.’”’ Of course 
the Prince was greatly surprised. He had not con- 
sidered very much just what a nuisance would be like, 
but certainly nothing like this. “Come on, Nuisance,” 
said he after a moment of embarrassment, “let’s 
play.” And play they did, day after day. They 
played jokes on the hostler, on the Prime Minister, 
on the cook, even on the Count and the King himself, 
so that a good many of the Court remarked that there 
seemed to be two nuisances about, 
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But they played so prettily together that even the 
Court Chamberlain wasn’t very angry when he found 
his great boots full of molasses, and the King only 
wagged his head and said, “No pranks, now,” when 
he tried to eat the buns with cotton insides, which 
they substituted for the excellent ones Cook had put 
on the supper table. 

For two years this merry friendship lasted, and no 
one noticed any change, until one day the Prince and 
his playmate came before the King hand in hand, and 
with many blushes the Prince began: “Me and the 
Nuisance,”—“Me and ?” frowned the King. “I 
mean, I and the Nuisance would like to have a wed- 
ding.” This was such a surprise to the King that 
he didn’t try to correct him again. But he wasn’t 
angry, for he had taken a great fancy to the little 
Countess. Besides he and Count Owen had become 
such cronies that the King had persuaded him to put 
the castle on the hill into the hands of a real estate 
agent, and spend his declining years at the Palace. 

And so everything went happily at the Court after 
that. The Cook was made a Marchioness and Mrs. 
Somebodyorother a Duchess, though they kept on 
with their regular employment, of course. And in 
after years the Prince was often heard to remark that 
of all the things it had been his good fortune to 
possess, there was nothing after all quite so satisfying 
as a nuisance, 


Now, just suppose you were a King,— 
Had every sort of puissance: 
Think you, that you would wish to bring 
Into the house, a Nuisance? 

You say you wouldn’t if you could? 
Not likely? Oh, I bet you would! 


The people in the village 

Were awful frightened, when 
Two witches came to live in 

The old house by the glen; 

And although nothing happened 
That wasn’t strictly right,— 
Perhaps they wouldn’t hurt you— 
And then again, they might. 

Well, were these witches wicked ? 
If you’re in any doubt, 

Just read the next few pages, 
And You'll Find Out! 


THE WITCHES’ WARDS 


(Gare JHEN my Grandfather’s Grandfather was 
KOAGny young, his Grandfather related how an 

/eNf4 Ancient had told him this story, which he 
~ had no reason to doubt—so it’s sure to be 
as true as many a tale that’s told. 

It seems, there were two old witches who came to 
live ina glen. Little was known of them, except that 
they were ill-favored, and looked so very fierce that 
the people of the countryside gave them a wide berth 
indeed. And it was generally reported that if they 
could lay their hands on any small person, that small 
person would probably be made into a stew, or maybe 
a goulash. But none of the little folk of the village 
near the glen were ever missing, and the fat little ras- 
cals didn’t even have a bite off them. Still, witches 
are witches, and these two looked ugly enough. 

Occasionally, at recess time, they’d come down near 
the schoolhouse, and stare and stare. At that you 
may be sure the school mistress would shoo her brood 
indoors and lock the windows, and pull down the 
shades. 


Then the mothers would upbraid the fathers, and 
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wish to know whether they were not brave enough 
to drive the wicked witches out of the glen. And 
whatever the fathers answered, it’s a sure thing they 
had no thought of mixing in any way with such 
vicious looking creatures. 

Now there were two little folk in the village who 
were very badly off. Whatever the other children 
had, they had not. And the other little children had 
plenty of everything, which left them nothing at all, 
you see, except just enough rags to cover their poor 
little bodies, and much less food than their stomachs 
should hold. 

These children, who were supposed to be twins, 
were found one morning in a basket, on the doorstep 
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of the meanest old man and woman in the village. 
And the reason they were believed to be twins was 
because when they were found they were both so 
small that they were hardly any age at all. 

The Mayor of the village decreed that since they 
were left on that particular doorstep, they should be 
brought up by the people in that house. And this was 
too bad, for they were the sweetest babies, and the 
old couple weren’t a bit sweet. They didn’t want 
little children around anyhow, so they treated them 
as badly as possible. That’s the kind of people they 
were. 

So the babies grew into little children, and the old 
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people were so mean they wouldn’t even give them any 
names, and the other children called them “the little 
poor boy” and “the little poor girl.” 

Once when the poor little children had been all 
morning without a thing to eat, they made up their 
minds that, come what may, they must go somewhere 
and hunt for food. So off they ran, when no one was 
looking, to the wood in the glen. Soon they found a 
great tree, with the most delicious nuts all over the 
ground underneath, and immediately sat down and 
began to eat happily. The poor little boy, who loved 
the poor little girl very much, would crack the nuts 
between two stones, while she would eat, and when 
she stopped for breath, he would gobble up some too. 
And they were contented, paying no attention to any- 
thing but the nuts and each other. 

So they were startled when they heard a strange 
squeaky voice above them say: 

“Nuts are well enough to eat, 
When they’re taken for a treat, 


But they’re not the thing to munch, 
For little children needing lunch.” 


And when they looked up, and saw the two ugly old 
witches grinning at them, they were terribly fright- 
ened, I can tell you. 

But they were brave children, and the little boy, 
straightening himself up, said, “Please ma’am, we 
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were very hungry, and we didn’t know we were doing 
any harm.” 

“And so you’re not, my dears,” grinned the second 
old witch, “unless it’s to yourselves. But we won’t 
stand talking. It will be very nice to have you for 
dinner.” 

Well, that didn’t sound very encouraging, but there 
was no way out of it now, so they started off through 
the wood, with one old witch leading and the other 
taking up the rear. And finally they came to a clear- 
ing at the head of the glen, and in it was set the 
prettiest little house, with a garden of lovely flowers 
on each side of the cobble-stone walk, and peach, and 
plum, and apple trees around the back. And when 
they got inside, there was a table covered with the 
whitest of linen (where the children lived they never 
had any table cloth at all—just the roughest kind of 
boards, set across two saw-horses). And the table 
was set for four places! 

When the little boy saw this, he whispered ex- 
citedly to the little girl, ““Why, they didn’t mean that 
they were going to have us for dinner. They’re going 
to have us for dinner.’ Which puzzled the little girl 
somewhat, but she knew it must be all right, because 
the little boy seemed so happy about it. 

And what a dinner they had! There was a big 
omelette, and creamy potatoes, and after that waffles 
with maple syrup, and then strawberries and cream, 
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and all the fresh milk they could drink, out of two 
handsome silver mugs. And the little girl’s mug had 
“Sally” engraved on it, and on the little boy’s was 
“Jim.” But they didn’t know why because they had 
never had any names. 

When they had finished, the first ugly old witch 
said: 


“While we wash up, run out and play, 
But mind you don’t go far away.” 


So out they ran, but as soon as they were outside, 
the little boy said, “P’rhaps they’re just getting us 
fat, so they can make a pie out of us—let’s get out of 
the glen as quickly as we can.” 

But the little girl said that after such kindness it 
would be very rude to run away without thanking 
their hostesses, which seemed reasonable to the little 
boy, who was always polite. 

They played in the orchard and among the flowers 
until evening began to come on, when the second old 
witch stuck her head out of the window and.called: 

“Sleepy Sally, tired Jim, 
See, the light is getting dim. 
Come to bed, and save your play 
So you'll have some for the day.” 


It seemed funny to be called by real names, and 
they were still a little afraid of being alone in the 
house with two ugly old witches, but they were obedi- 
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ent children, so they went inside. And the witches 
gave them more milk, out of the handsome mugs, 
undressed them, put pretty nightgowns on them—the 
poor little children weren’t used to that—and after 
listening to their prayers tucked them into two darling 
little beds, one of which had a brass sign reading, 
“Jim’s,” and one which read “‘Sally’s.” And the old 
witches didn’t seem so ugly now. 


- When it was found, back in the village, that the 

poor little children had disappeared, there was great 
consternation, for the people were really kindly, but 
had so.many other things to do that they had never 
given much thought to them. All but the mean old 
man and the mean old woman, and they mumbled 
“good riddance.” ‘The Mayor called a meeting to see 
what could be done about it, but the Borough Clerk 
pointed out, that if the poor little children had really 
wandered into the glen, they were probably a pie by 
now, so what was the use of looking for them? All 
the men agreed to this readily enough, but the women 
sniffled. Just the same they decided to keep a still 
more careful watch on their own children. But curi- 
ously enough, the witches weren’t seen prowling 
around any more. 


Back in the glen the days were radiant for “Sally” 
and “Jim,” who weren’t the “poor ‘little children” any 
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more. They had the prettiest clothes which were 
produced in the most mysterious ways, and they had 
loads of time to play among the trees and flowers, 
making friends with the birds and the chipmunks and 
even a tame deer, that used to come right up to the 
door to be fed. 

Then there were lessons too, but the old witches 
(and they didn’t seem a bit ugly any more) made a 
sort of game out of that, and taught them, besides, 
the queerest studies—how to behave at Court and all 
that sort of thing. 

So time went on, and years passed, and the little 
child called “Sally” grew up into a beautiful girl, 
while the one called “Jim” became a stalwart and 
handsome lad. And they had forgotten that they used 
to call the lovely old ladies who watched over them 
“Witches.” 

One day, as they were learning their lessons in the 
orchard, they-were surprised to hear a clatter of hoofs 
down the glen, and looking up, saw three horsemen in 
shining armor and gay plumes, galloping toward 
them. 

The one in front was a Herald (that was one of 
the things they had learned) and leaping from his 
horse he knocked on the cottage door with the hilt of 
his jeweled sword, erying, “Oyez!” “Oyez!” “Oyez!’’ 
which is a way Heralds have. 

At that the two old ladies hurried out, and there 
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was a great whispering and gesticulating and many 
bows and smiles. 

When the horsemen had galloped away again, the 
two old ladies bustled over to the young couple sitting 
under their tree, and bowing very low, two or three 
times, said: 

“Prince and Princess, pack your things, 
For the sun tomorrow brings 


Belted Knights, with flags and bands, 
To escort you to your lands.” 


These young people didn’t a bit understand what it 
was all about, until the old ladies explained. 

It seems that years before, the King of the Country 
in which the village and the glen were situated, had a 
falling out with his chief of staff, the bold Count 
Wry, a powerful courtier who had as many loyal men 
about him as the King himself. And just at this 
time, the lady queen gave birth to a little boy and the 
lady countess to a little girl. 

“Then we’re not twins at all!” exclaimed Princess 
Sally and Prince Jim together. 

“Tt’s rude to interrupt one’s elders,” said the second 
old lady. 

“Oh, excuse me,” said the well behaved Princess. 

“Beg pardon, I’m sure,” said the good mannered 
Prince. 

These potentates were good men, if a bit ill tem- 
pered towards each other at the time, and knew that 
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if they went to war, it would bring untold hardships 
upon their subjects. So they decided to split the 
Kingdom, each take his half, and never speak to one 
another again. 

When this was arranged, the King bethought him, 
“Now if I send my brand new son to live in some 
obscure village until he grows up, then, when the 
Count and I die, he can come back and claim the 
whole Kingdom.” 

And after a good many tears, the queen consented. 
So they called the old nurse and commanded her to 
take the little Prince Jim in a basket and deposit him 
on the doorstep of the Mayor of the little village by 
the glen, which divided the two Kingdoms. They 
also told her that she must keep watch and never be 
very far away from him. 

At the same time the Count thought, “If I send my 
brand new daughter, who is now a princess because I 
own half a Kingdom, into hiding in some obscure 
place, maybe when the King and I die, she can be 
brought back to rule over the whole Kingdom. 

And tearfully the Countess who was now partially 
a queen, consented. So calling the old nurse, they com- 
manded her to take the little Princess Sally in a bas- 
ket, and deposit her on the doorstep of the Mayor of 
the village by the glen. They also commanded the 
nurse to keep careful watch and never to be very far 
away from her. 
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So the two old nurses set out, and met in the glen 
by the village. They were greatly surprised when 
they discovered what each one had in the basket, for 
at the Court of the King, they didn’t know the 
Countess Wry had a baby girl, and neither did those 
at the Court of the Count, who was partially a King, 
know of the other affair. 

Well, the two old nurses put their heads together, 
and decided that it would be best to place the children 
in one basket, since they were both to be delivered at 
the same address. 

But here is where they made their great mistake. 
They didn’t know the village well, and it was dark. 
So, instead of delivering their precious package at 
the Mayor’s house they left it on the doorstep of the 
mean old man and the mean old woman. 

Then they hurried back into the glen and started 
housekeeping in a little deserted cottage they found 
there. 

Now the two nurses had hearts as big as a bedstead, 
but they were very ugly, and the first time they came 
toward the village to see how their charges fared, the 
report was spread around that they were witches, and 
after that they never dared come any nearer than 
they dared. 

But they could see that their little Prince and 
Princess were not growing up with the proper care 
that a Mayor should take, and when they found out 
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their mistake, they were very cross with themselves, 
and looked uglier than ever. Also, they determined 
at the earliest opportunity to rescue the children from 
the mean old people. And that’s why they were 
always hanging around the village until that day the 
poor little children came into the wood for nuts. 

Lately they had gone to their respective masters 
and explained the situation, and had described how 
beautiful the young people were, and how they loved 
each other. (Here the Princess blushed, and the 
Prince grinned and murmured, “Oh, I say!”) and 
what a pity it was that they couldn’t have their rights. 

And the result was that there had been all sorts of 
conferences between the King and Count Wry, and 
just now the Herald had said they’d had dinner and 
played dominoes with each other the night before, 
and to-morrow morning they’d all be down to bring 
the Prince and Princess and the two nurses, back to 
the reunited Kingdom. And now would the young 
people be good enough to pack up and go to bed, 
because to-morrow they would be very busy. 


And what a gay showing they made the next day, 
as they paraded out of the glen and into the Main 
Street of the Village. The whole cavalcade was 
mounted on beautiful horses, with silver and gold 
ornaments. First came the Heralds with long brass 
trumpets, then a row of Drummers, then the Major 
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Domo riding alone on a black charger, and then the 
Royal Party. The two Kings rode side by side (for 
they had decided to rule together) and chatted mer- 
rily, as the people on each side bowed to the ground; 
then the two queens, very happy because they had 
their children back, and then—a roar went down the 
street! This handsome Prince, this beautiful Princess, 
could they be? They were! They were! The two 
little poor children! You may imagine how excited 
everyone was, and how the older people began to recall 
to their neighbors how fond they had always been of 
the little waifs, and how the young people assured 
each other that they always had felt the dear little 
children were quite remarkable, and had really loved 
them better than any of their playmates. 

And after that came two old ladies, riding on milk 
white mules, who smiled so happily, that the villagers 
were quite charmed with them and wondered who ~ 
they could be, never dreaming that they were the 
“ugly old witches” who had lived in the glen. And 
after them a gay and elegant assemblage of courtiers 
—Knights and their ladies, pages and lackeys, so 
many that it took two hours for the assemblage to 
pass a given point, such as the fire alarm, or the 
Mayor’s house. 

The glad news spread swiftly and the whole coun- 
tryside had turned out, so that cheering throngs 
greeted the royal procession everywhere, as it wound 
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its way through fields, towns, and hamlets, finally 
reaching the palace as the last rays of the setting sun 
threw long shadows across the hills. In the great ban- 
quet hall a splendid feast had been spread, at which the 
whole company sat down, and it was a gay party, I can 
tell you. There were speeches by eminent persons and 
there were songs by famous minstrels. There were 
stately dances, and there were beautiful solos on the 
Flageolet, the Ophicleide, the Cornet-a-Piston, the 
Xylophone, the Zither and other tuneful instruments. 

Of course, the Prince and Princess were very happy 
with their fathers and mothers, and made the two old 
nurses, who had places of honor at the table, blush 
again and again, with their tales of the many kind- 
nesses which had been bestowed upon them. But 
mostly they talked in whispers to each other, and 
blushed a little now and then, too. 

When it was the turn for the Prince to speak, he 
announced that he and the Princess hoped to get mar- 
ried as soon as the Bishop had an hour to spare, and 
then the great dining hall echoed with cheers and 
clapping, and the Bishop humorously remarked that 
he could always be found somewhere around the 
Cathedral, at which everyone laughed. It is always 
good form to laugh when Kings or Bishops are in a 
playful mood. 

After the last dish had been served, and the last 
song sung, a fanfare of trumpets was blown for 
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silence, and the Major Domo rose to make an an- 
nouncement. This was to the effect that the King, 
and the Count, who was now a King, had become 
heartily tired of ruling, and that they had decided to 
abdicate in favor of the Prince and Princess upon 
their wedding day. All they asked in return was to be 
permitted to retain the hunting and fishing privileges, 
and the use of the living room and the billiard parlor. 
Then everyone cheered again. 

The next few weeks were hustle and bustle indeed. 
Painters, decorators, and furniture renovators were 
everywhere; lackeys were set to cleaning windows and 
beating rugs; harness-makers, carriage-builders and 
royal grooms buzzed about the stables. Tailors, ar- 
morers and boot-makers were everlastingly coming 
and going from the Prince’s apartments; dressmakers 
swarmed in and out of the Princess’s suite; famous 
caterers were concocting marvellous confections in the 
kitchen; seamstresses plied flying needles on a new 
chasuble for the Bishop. And the two Kings, who 
were about to abdicate—they did do themselves well, 
what with top-hats and frock coats, and all those 
things becoming a private citizen. 

In short, nothing was overlooked that might make | 
the coming wedding an affair that would be talked of, 
and wondered at for generations to come. And it 
was. 
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So they, who once had been “the poor little chil- 
dren,” were married, and ruled over the land. 

And everyone in the whole Kingdom was extraor- 
dinarily happy, except the mean old man and the 
mean old woman, who were always thinking what fine 
jobs they might have had about the Palace, if they 
hadn’t been so mean, 


“Tt’s a turrible curious world,” said the Thring; 

“There’s a good deal more of it than most anything. 

“Yet you take away nothing—and that’s what you bring,— 
“Tt’s a turrible curious world,” said the Thring. 


“Tt’s a turrible curious world,” said the Giant; 
“Sometimes it seems hard, and quite often it’s pliant — 
“T can’t make it out, no, I cannot, by my aunt,— 

“Tt’s a turrible curious world,” said the Giant. 


“Tt’s a turrible curious world,” said the Witch; 
“T don’t know the wherefore, the why, nor the which. 
“And sometimes I laugh, till it gives me a stitch 
“In my side. It’s a curious world,” said the Witch. 


“Tt’s a turrible curious world,” said the Lad; 

But-as good, I should think, as could likely be had. 
“And I’m in it, and you may believe that I’m glad 
“To be here, in this curious world,” said the Lad. 
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